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A Child Can Tell Good Paint 


if instructions for using our white lead tester are 


followed. 


The whole experiment is very simple and 


yet it is an absolute guard against throwing away money 
on worthless paint which looks like the real thing when 


put on the house, but which will not wear. 


Painting is a 


great and constant expense only when the paint material 
is bought blindly or used without intelligence. 


Send for our Test Equipment P 


which includes blow-pipe for 
testing, instructions for using it, 
and book on paint and paint- 
ing. Worth dollars to every 
paint user; costs nothing but 
a postal card. Address 








FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


The Dutch Boy Painter on a 
keg guarantees not only purit 
but fal/ weight of White Lead. 
Our packages are not weigh 
with the contents; each keg 
contains the amount of White 
Lead designated on the outside 











after you've XN 


eaten your fill 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
add another thrill. 


In ten cent tins © 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 












Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











A College or Conservatory 
Education Without Cost 


Tothe young man or young woman who desires an education of any sort 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 







Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.), 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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PATENTS 


ED 
ort as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILEENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


~ Taft's Life and Speeches. 


Official edition, with chapter by President Roosevelt. 
Hig terms to agenis. 


Comfort 
Assurance 


and Road 


Endurance 


viction of what motor luxury really is. 
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Think of the re- 

liability, the years 
of steady, economical 

service, the genuine, iIn- 

trinsic motor worth behind ~~ - 

the name Cadillac; then think 

of these rare qualities combined 

in a car of unsurpassed luxury 

and appointment and you have a 

slight conception of Cadillac Model H. 





_ Model H is a joltless, jarless, jerkless, vibrationless, pleasure car, accomplishing with 
its wonderful four-cylinder power plant what many makers seek to do with six cylinders — 
and doing it cheaper, with less weight and infinitely less liability to trouble. 
balance and sureness of action bespeak mechanical harmony found in few cars at twice 
the price, enabling the engine not only to develop its power freely, easily, silently, but 
to deliver every ounce of it to the ground. 

_ In congested streets of the city, Model H’s delicate flexibility of control is most appre- 
ciated; on hill or spurt in touring, its tremendous power surprises you. A superior car in 
every respect, available at the price only because of the manufacturing advantages found 
in the largest automobile establishment in the world. 

Secure from your dealer a demonstration in Model H; nothing can bring a deeper con- 
Send for Catalog H 26. 
Prices include pair dash oil lamps, tail lamp and horn. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich., Members A. L. A. M. 









Its smooth 








SECURED OR FEE 
RETURN 
Free re 






RAILROADS WANT YOU 
Learn telegraphy here. 
mon renee map R. E. Sapte, 





Freight paid, 


Outfit ready. Send ten cents 
postage. ZIEGLER CO., 263 Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 





Expenses very low. 
board if desired. 40-page 
it Free. Railroad wire in school. 


Valentine's School of 





YOUNG MAN—The Great | 


Situations furnished 
Good 


Telegraphy, 
(Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his or her ambition. . In return for 
one or two hours’ work each day during the balance of your vacation 
we will pay your expenses in any college, musical conservatory or 
business college in the country next fall. 
will also pay you a regular weekly salary until the end of vacation, 
thereby giving you the ready cash with which to meet current expenses. 
There is nothing competitive or indefinite about the 
offer—definite results for definite work. A 
card, asking for information, will bring full details. 


Educational Bureau, The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In addition to this we 


postal 




















Brighton 


FLAT CLASP 








GARTERS 


Zor KNEE ar FULL LENGTH DRAWERS 





of finest quality silk webs. 
being brass nickel-plated, never rust. 


Flat as a coin. Don't chafe or bind. Cannot become 
accidentally unfastened. Keep the socks perfectly smooth. Made 
@ Metal parts don’t touch the leg and, 
2,500,000 Pairs sold last year. 


“BRIGHTON” Flat Clasp Garters 


are made in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
Price, 25 cents a pair, at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. “N,” Philadelphia 
Makers of ‘‘ BRIGHTON "’ Garters, ‘‘ PIONEER" Suspenders and ‘‘ PIONEER" Belts. 
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without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. ¥ 

M4 Do not buy a 
Factory Prices tice? 
pair of tires from avyone at any price until 
you write for our large and 
learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your atl 
° everywhere are 
Rider Agents f2ting tis 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
'e Sell cheaper than any other factory. 






Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 

pt. irs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-55, CHICAGO 












Saves You Money 


SUPPLIES AND PARTS 






At Lowest Prices 
Our 1908 Catalog 
just out—200 pages, 
1000 illustrations, 
5000 descriptive 
prices. Sent Free. 


NEUSTADT AUTOMOBILE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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lr PATENTS that PROTECT 3] 
Our 8 bocks for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 
R. 


. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. 


Estab. 1869 
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tL DENVER, 15 East Colfax Avenue | 

















elins lability, wear and satisfaction |) 
—the use per mile per dollar of cost. 


When buying tires—don’t guess. Go by the RECORDS—the PROOF. 


More than half of all the cars in Europe are fitted with MICHELIN 
Tires, because their thrifty owners who have had the longest experience 
in motoring, have PROVEN BY ACTUAL USE that MICHELINS are 
the cheapest in the end. 


Manufacturers equip their cars with MICHELINS in the world’s big 
races because they MUST have tires they are SURE of. They KNOW 


MICHELINS will successfully withstand the most severe usage in these 
contests because they ALWAYS HAVE—far better than any others. That’s 
why MICHELINS have not only won ALL the great races here and abroad 
this year but have done so for years past, ever since motor racing began. 

The statement that others are‘‘as good as MICHELINS” isa frank ADMIS- | 
SION that MICHELINS are the worid’s standard of tire quality. MICHELINS 
insure the same endurance and economy on light touring cars and runabouts that 
they give on the biggest, heaviest imported cars whose American owners almost 
to a man have conclusively demonstrated that they cannot afford to use others. 


Don’t guess, but go by the RECORDS — the PROOF — and you'll buy MICHELINS 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway MICHELIN TIRE CO. BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Ave. MILLTOWN, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van NessAve. 
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When the air is dead and you can’t get 
In Dog Days a breath even on the veranda, you will 


* find a light portable Electric Fan wonderfully refreshing. 


“THE STANDARD” 


“Kineineh = EXLECTRIC FAN Paice 9.00 


is a life saver in hot weather. It is ideal for every home purpose, so light and 
easy to move about that you can put it just where you want a breeze. On your 
veranda, it will prove delightfully cool and will keep the mosquitoes moving. 
This little fan is highly efficient, yet very economical, It actually consumes but 
one-half the current required by an ordinary 16 C. P. lamp. 

“The Standard" line includes fans in all sizes for every requirement in either Direct or Alternat- 
ing Current, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship, 


Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If 

your dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to 

our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment will 

be made, Write today for our special Fan Booklet ‘ 
New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch &t.; Snot 48 W. Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live Oak 8t.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
N. W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon 8t.; St. Louis, E. C. Van Nort 
Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, B-R Electric & Telephone Mfg. Co. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., SPrinditet. ois 


We make a specialty of small motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. adapted to all requirements. 
Our special illustrated booklet on this subject is ready to mail. 
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If your vaikedalces att encheannaekes the <r er ony 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, | U. S. Ay and Toronto, Canada 
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The Oxygen Cleanser That Meets All Demands 
for prophylacticcleanliness. As powerful as Bichloride of Mercury 1 to 1000, but Harmless. 
Cuts, wounds, burns, sores and all conditions requiring antiseptic treatment come 
within the scope of its usefulness. 
Dioxogen bubbles and foams as it cleanses, purifies and makes aseptic; you can see 
and feel it work. Oxygen is the only active agent in Dioxogen. At druggists everywhere. 











THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 











and tell = where to sell _ = ‘panel ., ts, ete., eng and printed. 
siting ournaliom taught by mai Latest styles, best qualit t prepaid anywhere. 
began booklet, ‘Writing for Profit’ Visiting Cards 100 Soe; with Bon 75e Souvenie postcards 
The National Press Association, and monogram Stationery. Write for samples. 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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You Will Enjoy 
JAPAN 


It’s so different—so unlike America, the strong 
contrast makes it interesting. The odd customs, 
the beautiful parks and flower festivals, the quaint 
shops and theatres and the centuries old shrines and 
temples charm and delight the tourist. 
Plan to go on the famous 


Steamship “MINNESOTA” 


Largest, most comfortable steamship in Trans-Pacific 
service; follows the Warm Japan Current, Seattle to 
Yokohama. Shortest route to the Orient. 

For illustrated folder and full information, address 
any: representative of the Great Northern Railway, 
Northern Pacific Railway or 


Great Northern 
Steamship 
Company 


















A. L. CRAIG, 

Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 
W. A. ROSS, 
Ass’tGen’! Pass. Agt.,Seattle. 
W. C. THORN, 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 
379-319 Broadway. 


Japanese boys reading War Bulletins — Tokyo. 
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Four Cylinder 





$2500 


The Reason Why 


It is important, because the country has once more 
absorbed the increased output of the Elmore plant with 
an eagerness that compelled us as far back as the first of 
last April to decline any further orders for the 1908 car. 

The significance of this—its importance to you—in 
turn consists in the fact that the Elmore is totally at vari- 
ance in its principles of construction with any other car 
now before the public. 








Its astounding growth in popular favor is due pre- 


cisely to the fact that it does so differ from the ordinary . 


car—that both in basic idea and in operative qualities it 
is unique and different. 

In short, the virtues of the Elmore—the peculiar 
qualities and advantages which have caused the public to 
exhaust the supply thus early for the past fo seasons — 
arise from the fact that it is elementally simple; that it 
has no valves; and that it possesses the most perfect 
ignition system in the world. 








The output was exhausted last year and this year, 
because a rapidly growing number of people have found 
out the simple but astounding fact that the only way to 
get two cycle advantages and avoid four cycle disad- 
vantages, is to own an Elmore. 





That these advantages are real, tangible, and vital to 
the economy, comfort and satisfaction of every moment 
you spend in the car, is demonstrable within a very few 
moments’ riding. 

The superb riding qualities which come from the 
unbroken application of power—riding qualities which 
are mechanically impossible with the intermittent four 
cycle—the investigator perceives almost immediately. 
He finds himself for the first time absolutely free from 
the mental strain he always experiences in any other car. 

The advantage of an engine free from valves he 
grasps before the Elmore dealer can elucidate it. 

And so the Elmore valveless, two cycle idea has 
been growing just as rapidly as people could find those 

















the 1909 ELMORE is ready thus 
early is both interesting and important 


things out—find out in other words that no matter what 
price they pay for a four cycle car they must take it as 


it comes, with all its inherent difficulties and weaknesses, 


and that there is no way of securing the desirable features 
which the four cycle lacks, without owning an Elmore. 

Tempt an Elmore owner with a low price on a four 
cycle car of any make, and he will reply: ‘Why should 
I put up with a car which lacks the vital virtues of the 
Elmore valveless, two cycle engine, no matter what price 
you offer me?” 

The Elmore owner never changes. Suggest to him 
a six cylinder car, and he will retort: “Why have six 
cylinders, with all their trappiness and expense, when I 
can get the same results—and the one important result 
of unbroken power which your six cylinder has—with 
half as many cylinders in an Elmore?” 

Show him a car of lavish cost—even of the most 
distinguished foreign manufacture — and he will smile and 
say: “It has all the four cycle handicaps; it is hampered 
with intermittent power; it has valves; its ignition system 
in comparison with that of the Elmore is faulty; and by 
reason of the very fact that it is four cycle, it costs more 
to maintain.” 

We believe that during the coming season there will 
be five Elmore converts from the four cycle field, for 
every three who changed last year. 

Therefore, in all seriousness and sincerity we would 
urge you to an early investigation of the 1909 Elmore— 
if the superiorities implied in the Elmore valveless two 
cycle engine appeal to you at all. If they do not—any one 
ofa dozen or more four cycle cars willanswer your purpose. 

We warned our dealers early in the last season that 
even with an increased output and the output in other 
factories reduced, we could not meet the demand for 1908. 

Again we wish to state our belief that we will not be able 
to keep pace with the growth of the Elmore’s popularity 
—tho’ we have once more almost doubled our capacity. 

Send for the 1909 Literature. 





The Elmore Manufacturing Company, 704 Amanda Street, Clyde, Ohio 


Members A. L. A. M. 


July 18,1908 
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SAT high up amid white Winter and 
looked far down where Autumn 
stayed, looked at Wind River shrunk 
to map-size at the mountain’s feet, AUTHOR 
a basking valley, a drowsy country, tawny ft ween a T-8 @ 
and warm, winding southeastward away to 
the tawny plain, and there dissolving with air and earth in one great hazy, golden sleep. 
Somewhere in that slumberous haze beyond the buttes and utmost foothills, and 
burrowed in the vast unfeatured level, lay my problem, Still Hunt Spring. 

J had inquired much about Still Hunt Spring. It was a place that every man seemed 
to know of, but never any man you talked with had been to. Scipio I except; 
Scipio assured me he had been once to it. It was no easy spot to find; a man might 
pass it close and come back and pass it on the other side, yet never guess it was at his 
elbow: so they said. The Indians believed it was not there every day, few of them 
would talk readily about it; but it was they who had showed it first to the white man. 
And because they repeated of a valley two hundred feet deep, a mile long and a 
quarter-mile wide at its widest, this haunted legend of presence and absence, its name 
now possessed my mind. Like a fragment of music it recurred in my thoughts each 
day of my November hunting in the mountains of Wind River. Still Hunt Spring— 
down there, somewhere in that drowsy distance out from the mountains in the plain it 
lay. One trail alone led down into its bottom; from one erfd to the other—they said 

grew a single file of trees so lank and tall it was as if they stood on stilts to see out 
over the top, and at the farther end was a spring, small, cold and sweet; though it 
welled up in the midst of the sage-brush desert, there was no alkali—they said—in that 
water. Still Hunt Spring! 

One night suddenly, at supper, I announced to my two camp companions my new 
project: next summer I should see Still Hunt Spring for myself. 

“ Alone?” Scipio inquired. 

“ Not if you will come.” 

“It is no tenderfoot’s trail.” 

“‘ Then if I find it I shall cease to be a tenderfoot.”’ 

“Go on,” said Scipio with indulgence. ‘“‘ We'll not let you stay lost.” 

“Tt is no tenderfoot’s place,” the cook now muttered. 

“Then you have been there?” I asked him. 

He shook his head. ‘I am in this country for my health,” he drawled. On this a 
certain look passed between my companions, and a certain laugh. A sudden suspicion 
came to me, which I kept to myself until next afternoon when we had broken this 
camp where no game save health seemed plentiful, and were down the mountains at 
Horse Creek and Wind River. 

“I don’t believe there is any such place as Still Hunt Spring.” 

This I said sitting with a company in the cabin known later on the Postal Route 
map as Dubois. The nearest post-office then was seventy-five miles away. No one 
spoke until a minute after that, I suppose, when a man slowly remarked: “Some call 
that Blind Spring.” 

He was presently followed by another, speaking equally slowly: “I’ve heard it 
called Arapaho Spring.” 

“Still Hunt Spring is right.” This was a heavy, rosy-faced man, of hearty and 
capable appearance. His clothes were strong and good, made of whipcord, but his 
maroon-colored straw hat was what one most remarked at this season. His voice 
asserted itself, having in it something of authority, if not of threat. “Some claim 
there’s such a place,”’ he continued, eying me steadily and curiously, ‘‘and some claim 
there’s not.’’ Here he made a pause. “ But I tell you there is.”’ 





By OWEN WISTER 


Were these men concerted to practice 
on tenderfoot credulity, or what was it? 
I was framing a retort when sounds of 
trouble came from outside. 

“Man down in the corral,” said 
somebody. “It’s that wild horse.”’ 

Scipio met us, running. ‘“ No doctor here?” he began. ‘‘ McDonough has bruck 
his leg, looks like.’’ But the doctor was seventy-five miles away, like the post-office. 

““Who’s McDonough ?”’ inquired the rosy-faced man with the straw hat. 

A young fellow from Colorado, they told him, a new settler on Wind River this 
summer. He had taken up a ranch on North Fork and built him a cabin. Hard luck 
if he had broken his leg; he had a bunch of horses; was going to raise horses; he had 
good horses. Hard luck! 

We found young McDonough lying in the corral, propped against a neighbor’s lrindly 
knees. The wild horse was snorting and showing us red nostrils and white eyes in a far 
corner; he had reared and fallen backward while being roped, and the bars had prevented 
dodging in time. Dirt was ground into McDonough’s flaxen hair, the skin was tight 
on his cheeks, and his lips were as white as his large, thick nails; but he smiled at us, 
and his strange blue eyes twinkled with the full spark of humor undaunted. 

“Ain't I a son of a gun?” he began, and shook his head over himself and his 
clumsiness, Further speech was stopped by violent vomiting, and I am enough of a 
doctor to have feared then that this augured worse hurt than a leg broken. But no 
blood came up, and soun he was talking to us again, applying to himself sundry 
jocular epithets which were very well in that rough corral, but which must stay there. 

He was lifted to the only bed in the cabin, no sound escaping him, though his lips 
remained white, and when he thought himself unwatched he shut his eyes; but he 
kept them open and twinkling at any one’s approach. They were singular, perplexed 
eyes, evidently very large, but deep-set, their lids screwed together; later that evening 
I noticed that he held his playing-cards close up to them, and slightly to one side. 
Scipio called him “‘skewbald,’”’ but I could see no defect answering to this. He was 
not injured internally, it proved later, but his right leg, as all of us could see, was 
broken above the ankle. We had to cut his boot off, so swollen already was the 
limb. The heavy man with the straw hat advised getting him to the hospital at the 
post without delay, and regretted he himself had not come up the river in his wagon; 
he could have given the patient a lift. With this he departed upon a tall roan horse, 
with an air about him of business and dispatch uncommon in these parts. Wind River 
horsemen mostly managed to look as if there was no such thing as being behind time, 
because there was no such thing as time. 

“Who is he?” I asked, looking after the broad back of whipcord and the 
unseasonable straw hat. 

Ali were surprised. Did I not know Lem Speed, the biggest cattleman in the 
country, with a store and a bank in Lander, and a house in Salt Lake, and a wife in 
Los Angeles, and a son at Yale? 

“Up here looking after his interests?” I pursued. 

“Up here looking after his interests." My exact words were given back to me in 
that particular tone which showed I was again being left out of something. 

“What's the matter with my questions?” I asked. 

“What's the matter with our answers?” said a man. Truly, mine had been a 
tenderfoot speech, and I sat silent. 

McDonough’s white lips regained no color that night, and the skin drew tighter 
over the bones of his face as the hours wore on. He was proof against complaining, but 
no stoic endurance could hide such pain as he was in. Beneath the sunburn on his 
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thick hand the flesh was blanched, yet never did he 
ask once if the hay wagon was not come for him. They 
had expected to get him off in it by seven, but it did 
not arrive until ten minutes before midnight; they had 
found it fifteen miles up the river, instead of two. 
Sitting up twisted uncomfortably, he played cards until 
one of the company, with that lovable tact of the frontier, 
took the cards from him, remarking, ‘‘ You'll lose all 
you've got,” and, with his consent, played his hand and 
made his bets for him. McDonough then sank flat, 
watching the game with his perplexed, half-shut eyes. 

What I could do for him I did, but it was little. Finding 
his leg burning and his hand cold I got my brandy—their 
whisky was too doubtful—and I laid wet rags on the leg, 
keeping them wet. He accepted my offices and my brandy 
without a sign. Laudanum alone among my few drugs 
seemed applicable, and he took twenty drops of this 
with dumb acquiescence, but it brought him neither sleep 
nor doze. More I was afraid in my ignorance to give him, 
and so he bore, unpalliated, what must have become well- 
nigh agony by midnight, when we lifted him into the 
wagon. So useless had I been, and his screwed-up eyes 
with their valiant sparkle, and his stoic restraint, made 
me feel so sorry for him, that while. they were making his 
traveling bed as soft as they could I scrawled a message to 
the army surgeon at the Post. “Do everything you can 
for him,’’ I wrote, “‘and as I doubt if he has five dollars to 
his name, hold me responsible.” This I gave McDonough 
without telling him its contents, and Scipio thus summed 
up the seventy-five miles the patient had before him: “I 
don’t expect he’ll improve any on the road.” 

In new camps among other mountains I now tried my 
luck, through deeper snow, thicker ice and colder days, 
coming out at length lean and limber, and ravenous for 
every good that flesh is heir to, yet reluctant to turn east- 
ward to that city life which would unfailingly tarnish the 
hard, bright steel of my health. Of Still Hunt Spring I said 
no more, but thought often, and with plans to visit it undis- 
couraged. I mentioned it but once again. Old Washakie, 
chief of the Shoshone tribe, did me the honor to dine with 
me at the military pest which bore his name. Words can- 
not tell the face and presence of that old man; ragged 
clothes took nothing from his dignity. A past like the 
world’s beginning looked out of his eyes; his jaw and long 
white hair made you feel as tall mountains make you feel. 
After we had dined and I had made him presents, he drew 
pictures in the sand for me with his finger. Not as I 
expected--almost to my disappointment—this Indian 
betrayed no mystery concerning the object of my quest. 

“Hé!” he said (it was like a shrug). ‘ No hard find. 
You want see him? Water pretty good, yes. Trees heap 
big. You make ranch maybe?” 

When he heard my desire was merely to see Still Hunt 
Spring I am not certain he understood me, or if so, believed 
me. “Hé!” he exclaimed again, and laughed because I 
laughed. ‘‘You go 
this way,” he said, 
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his face no longer embrowned with sun and riding, but 
pale from confinement, I noted also the eternal twinkle in 
his perplexed eyes. Why should I need thanks? As he 
hobbled away with his yellow hair sticking out in a cow- 
lick under his hat behind, I smiled at my smallness. 

The doctor, a hospitable acquaintance I had made on 
first coming through the Post this year, would not listen 
to my paying him anything for his services to McDonough. 
Army surgeons, he said, were expected to render what aid 
they could to civilians, as well as to soldiers, in the hos- 
pital; he good-humoredly forbade all remonstrance I 
attempted. When civilians could pay him themselves he 
let them do so according to their power; it was just as well 
that the surrounding country should not grow accustomed 
to treating ‘‘ Uncle Sam” asa purely charitable institution. 
McDonough had offered to pay, when he could, what he 
could afford. The doctor had thought it due to me to let 
him know the contents of my note, and that no such 
arrangement could be allowed. 

“‘ And what said he to that?’’ I asked. 

“Nothing, as usual.” 

“Disgusted, perhaps?” 

“Not in the least. His myopic eyes were just as cheer- 
ful then as they were the second before he fainted away 
under my surgical attentions. He scorned ether.” 

“Poor fellow! He’s a good fellow!” I exclaimed. 

“Mm,” went the doctor doubtfully. 

“Know anything against him?’’ I asked. 

“Know his kind. All the way from Assiniboin to 
Lowell Barracks.” 

“Tt has made you hard to please,” I declared. 

“Mm,” went the doctor again. 

“Think he’ll not pay you?” 

“May. May not.” 

“Well, good-by, Cynic.” 

**Good-by, Tenderfoot.” 

The next morning, had there been time to see the doctor, 
I could have proved to him that he was hard to please. 
At the moment of my stepping into the early departing 
stage I had a surprise. McDonough had been at breakfast 
at the hotel, and had said nothing to me there; a nod 
sufficed him as usual—it was as much social intercourse as 
was customary at these breakfasts. The stage rattled up 
as I sat, and I, its only passenger, rose and spoke a fare- 
well syllable to McDonough, who repeated his scanty nod. 
My next few minutes were spent in paying a bill, seeing 
my baggage roped behind the stage, and bidding Scipio 
good-by. One.foot was up to get into the vehicle when a 
voice behind said, ‘‘So you’re going.” 

There was McDonough, hobbled out, after me to the 
fence. He stood awkwardly at the open gate, smiling his 
pleasant smile. I told him yes, and still he stood. 

“Coming next year?” 

Again I told him yes, and again he stood silent, smiling 
and awkward. Then it was uttered; the difficult word 
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which shyness had choked: “If you come you shall have 
the best horse on the river.” 

Before I could answer him he was hobbling back to the 
hotel. Thus from his heart his untrained lips at last had 
spoken. 

I drove away, triumphing over the doctor, and in my 
thoughts my holiday passed in review—my camps, and 
Scipio, and Still Hunt Spring, and most of all this fellow 
with his broken leg and his perplexed eyes. 

At Lander they said, had I come two days earlier, I 
should have had the company of Lem Speed. So he and 
his maroon straw hat came into my thoughts too. He had 
started for California, I heard from the driver, whose 
company I sought on the box. He assured me that Lem 
Speed was rich, but that I carried better whisky. Trouble 
was ‘“‘due’”’ in this country, he said (after more of my 
whisky), “pretty near’’ the sort of trouble they were hav- 
ing on Powder River. Yes, trouble was “sure due’’; what 
brought Lem Speed up here so long after the beef round-up ? 
Still, he ‘“‘ guessed” he hadn’t told Lem Speed anything 
that would hurt a poor fellow. No, sir; the big cattlemen 
were going to demonstrate over here as they had on the Dry 
Cheyenne and Box Elder. I perceived “‘demonstration”’ 
to be the driver’s word for the sudden hanging of some- 
body without due process of law, and I expressed a doubt 
as to its being needed here; I had heard nothing of cattle 
or horses being stolen. This he received in silence, pres- 
ently repeating that Lem Speed hadn’t got anything from 
him. We left this subject for mines, and after mines we 
touched on more and more subjects, until I confided to 
him the story of McDonough. 

“Of course I should never accept the horse,” I finished. 

“Why not?” 

**Well—well—it would scarcely be suitable.” 

“Please yourself,’’ said the driver shortly, and looking 
away. “Such treatment would not please me.” 

““You mean, ‘never look a gift horse in the mouth,’ as 
we say?” 

“‘T don’t know as I ever said that.” A steep gully in 
the road caused him to put on the break and release it 
before he continued: ‘I’d not consider I had the right to 
do a man a good turn if J wasn’t willing for him to do me 
one.”’ 

“But I really did nothing for him.” 

‘Please yourself. Maybe folks are different East.’ 

“Well!” I cried, laughing, “‘I understand you, and am 
not the hopeless snob I sound like, and I’ll take his horse 
next summer if you will take a drink now.” 

We finished our journey in amity. 

The intervening months, whatever drafts they made 
upon my Rocky Mountain health, weakened my designs 
not a whit; late June found me again in the stage-coach, 
taking with eagerness that drive of thirty-two jolting 
hours. Roped behind were my camp belongings, and 
treasured in my pocket was Chief Washakie’s trail to 

Still Hunt Spring. 
My friend, the driver, 





beginning to trace a 
groove in the sand. 
“So.” He laid a 
match here and there 
and pinched up little 
hillocks, and pres- 
ently he had it all. 
I tore off a piece of 
wrapping-paper from 
the store and copied 
the map carefully, 
with his comments. 
The place was less 
distant than I had 
thought. I thanked 
him, spoke of return- 
ing “after one snow”’ 
to see him and Still 
Hunt Spring. “ Hé!” 
herepeated. Then he 
mounted and rode off 
without any “good- 
by,” Indian fashion. 
I felt I had got a 
treasure from him. 
MeDonough’s leg 
had knit well, and I 
met him on crutches 
crossing the parade 
ground. He was 
discharged from hos- 
pital, and (I confess 
it) his mere nod of 
greeting seemed 
somewhat too scant 
acknowledgment of 
the good will I had 
certainly tried to 
show him. Yet his 








was on the down 
stage, and so to my 


take up our talk 
where we had left it; 
but I entered at once 
again that atmos- 
phere of unspoken 
doings and misdoings 
which had encom- 
passed me as I went 
out of the country. 
At the station called 
Crook’s Gap I ran 
upon new rumors of 
Lem Speed, and 
asked if he had come 
about his interests 
again. 

“You and him ac- 
quainted?” inquired 
a man on a2 horse. 
And, on my answer- 
ing that I was not, he 
cursed Lem Speed 
slow and long, look- 
ing about for contra- 
diction; then,asnone 
present took it up, he 
rode sullenly away, 
leaving silence be- 
hind him. 

When I alighted 
next afternoon at 
the Washakie post- 
traders’ store and 
walked back to the 
private office of the 
building where I was 








smile was very pleas- 
ant, and while I noted 


I Got on Myself, a Man on Each Side of Me 


wont always to 
repair, what I saw in 


regret we could not ° 
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that private room, through a sort of lattice which fenced 
it off from the general area, was a close-drawn knot of men 
round a table, and on a chair a maroon-colored straw hat! 
Rather hastily the post-trader came out and, shaking my 
hand warmly, drew me away from the lattice. After a 
few cordial questions he said: ‘‘ Come back this evening.”’ 

“Does he never get a new hat?” I asked. 

“Hat? Who? What? Oh; yes, to be sure!” laughed 
the post-trader. “I'll tell him he ought to.” 

I sought out the doctor, soon learning from him that 
McDonough had paid him for his services. But this had 
not modified his opinion of the young fellow, though he had 
heard nothing against him, nor even any mention of his 
name; he repeated his formula that he had known 
McDonough’s kind all the way from Assiniboin to Lowell 
Barracks, upon which I again called him “cynic,’’ and he 
retorted with ‘‘tenderfoot,” and thus amicably I left him 
for my postponed gossip with the post-trader. Him I 
found hospitable, but preoccupied, holding a long cigar 
unlighted between his taciturn lips. Each topic that I 
started soon died away: my Eastern news; my summer 
plans to ramble with Scipio across the Divide on Gros 
Ventre and Snake; the proposed extension of the 
Yellowstone Park—everything failed. 

“ That was quite a company you had this afternoon,” 

I said, reaching the end of my resources. 

“Yes. Nice gentlemen. Yes.’’ And he rolled the 
long, unlighted cigar between his lips. 

“‘Cattlemen, I suppose?” 

“Cattlemen. Yes.” 

“Business all right, I hope?” 

‘Well, no worse than usual.” 

Here again we came to an end, and I rose to go. 

“Seen your friend MeDonough yet?” said he. 

““Why, how do you know he’s a friend of mine?” 

‘Says so every time he comes into the Post.” 

“‘ Well, the doctor’sall wrong about him! ’’ I exclaimed, 
and gave my views. The post-trader watched me in his 
tilted chair, with a half-whimsical smile, rolling his eternal 
cigar, and I finished with the story of the horse. Then the 
smile left his face. He got up slowly and slowly took a 
number of turns round his office, pottered with some papers 
on his desk, and finally looked at me again. 

‘Tell me if he does,”’ he said. 

“‘Offer the horse? I shall not remind him—and I should 
only take it as a loan.” 

“You tell me if he does,” repeated the post-trader, now 
smiling again, and so we parted. 

“T wonder what he didn’t say?’’ I thought as I pro- 
ceeded to the hotel. At breakfast next morning, one of 
the invariable characters at such breakfasts, an unshaven 
person in tattered overalls, with rope-scarred fists and 
grimy knuckles, to me unknown, said: 

“Figure on meeting your friend McDonough?” 

“Not if he doesn’t figure on meeting me.”’ 

They all took quiet turns at looking at me until some 
one remarked: 

“He ain’t been in town lately.” 
“T’m glad his leg’s all right,” I said. 
“Oh, his leg’s all right.” 
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The Stage Rattled Up as I Sat 


The tone of this caused me to look at them. ‘“ Well, I 
hope he’s all all right!” 

Not immediately came the answer: “‘ By latest reports 
he was enjoying good health.” 

Truly they were a desperate people to get anything 
direct from. 

That afternoon I drove myself and my camp things out 
of town in a “buggy’’—very different from the Eastern 
vehicle which bears this name—and the next afternoon 
between Dinwiddie and Red Creek, on a waste stretch 
high above the river, who should join me but McDonough. 
He was riding down the mountains apparently from 
nowhere, and my pleasure at seeing him was keen. His 
words were few and halting, as I remembered them, and, 
in his pleasant round face the blue eyes twinkled, screwed 
up and perplexed as ever. I abstained from more than 
glancing at the fine sorrel that he rode, lest I should seem 
to be hinting. 

“Water pretty low for this season,” he said. 

“Was there not much snow?” 

“Next to none, and went early.” 

I turned from my direct course and camped at his cabin. 
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“‘What’s your hurry?” he said next morning when I 
was preparing to go. 

There was no hurry indeed, those days had no hurry 
in them, and I bless their memory for that. I sat ona 
stump, smoking a “‘ Missouri meerschaum,” and telling 
him my plans. To the geography of my route he lis- 
tened quite intently. 

“So you're going to keep over the other side the 
mountains?” he said. 

“Even to Idaho,” I answered; “and home that way.”’ 

“Not back this way?” 

“Not this year.” 

“You're settled as to that?” he said after a pause. 

i Quite.” ; 

He seemed to think this over, and then gave an 
awkward jerk with his head toward the corral. “ Like 
him?” he inquired gruffly. It was the sorrel horse, 
which I perceived was standing saddled. 

“‘ Looks good to me,” I replied, adopting his gruffness. 

He rose and brought the horse to me. ‘Get on.” 

*‘Hulloa! You've got my saddle on him.” 

“Get on. He ain’t the one that bruck my leg.” 

I obeyed. Thus was the gift offered and accepted. 
I rode the horse down and up the level river bottom. 
“How shall I get him back to you?” I then asked. 

McDonough’s face fell. “He'll be all right in the 
East,’’ he protested. 

I smiled. “No, my good friend. Not that. Let 
me send him back with the outfit.” 

We compromised on this and caught white fish for 
the rest of the day, also shooting some young sage 
chickens. The sorrel proved a fine animal. Again 
McDonough delayed my departure. ‘I can broil those 
chickens fine,’’ he said, “‘and—and you'll not be back 
this way.” 

He would not look at me as he said this, but busied 
with his fire. Dense doctor! I reflected, not to have 
been warmed bythisnature. But later thislonely fellow 

touched my heart more acutely. A fine thought had come 
to me during the evening: to leave my wagon here, to 
leave a note for Scipio at the E A outfit, to descend Wind 
River to the Sand Gulch, strike Washakie’s trail to the 
northeast of Crow Heart Butte, and on my splendid sorrel 
find Still Hunt Spring by myself. The whole ride need 
take but two days. I think I must have swelled with 
pride at the prospect of this secret achievement, to be 
divulged, when perfected, to an astonished community. 
But I intended to have the pleasure of divulging it to 
McDonough at once, and I forthwith composed a jeering 
note to Scipio Le Moyne. 

“‘Esteemed friend” (this would anger him immediately), 
“come and find me at Still Hunt Spring if you don’t fear 
getting lost. If you do, avoid the risk, and I will tell you all 
about it Friday evening. Yours, Tenderfoot.”’ 

I pushed this over to McDonough, who was practicing 
various cuts with a pack of cards. ‘ That will make Scipio 
jump,” I said. 

Somewhat to my disappointment it did not have this 
or any effect upon McDonough. He held the paper close 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Nay, not Olympian! For better far 
Than hero of the ancient sort was here; 
No demigod descended from some star, 
Remote, unlike, of other clay: we see, 
Lying in all his faults upon this bier 
What we ourselves at ourselves’ best 
could be. 
Slow to decision, sudden then to act, 
And firm in resolution as the hills, 
With glance encompassing th’ unvarnished 
fact 
Beyond the passing theory’s painted hour, 
The Master-Will of all the warring wills 
That sought to wreck, but could not shake, 
his power ; 
He stood, amid the storm of falling creeds, 
The cries of partisans in gain or flight, 
Aloof from all the crash of dubious deeds, 
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Giving ungrudging all he had to give, 
Yet yielding nothing of his sense of right, 
Serene, secure, unmoved, conservative. 
And those who saw with other minds than his 
The Past’s high prophecy, the Future’s way, 
The destined goal, saw also in him this: 
The large, warm-hearted, ever kindly man, 
Fearless as Night, yet open as the Day, 
Simple, direct, sincere, American. 
Stilled are the pounding pulse-beats, closed the eyes 
That none could blind with pandering praise 
or blame; 
The mere life passes and the mere man dies, 
Flutters and fades the merely mortal breath, 
But THAT WHICH ALWAYS WAS IS ALWAYS 
STILL THE SAME: 
WHO CONQUERED LIFE SHALL ALSO CONQUER 


DEATH! —R. W. KAUPrMAN. 





tremes—even in the 

human body. At one 
extremity of our bodily frame 
is a structure unique in the 
animal kingdom, the lordly 
head, with the illustrious brain 
that it shelters. At the other, 
another structure, the foot, 
almost equally unique in the 
animal world, and of most 
exquisite adaptability and me- 
chanical beauty. It was the 
latter that made the former 
possible, and yet since the 
dawn of history we have with 
one accord hastened to admire 
and bow down before the ex- 
panded brain bulb at our upper 
extremity, while, with equal 
unanimity, we have thought 
little of, or even treated with contempt and 
ridicule, the equally necessary and almost equally 
valuable and beautiful development at our 
lower, or pedal, extremity. We have almost par- 
alleled the fabled attitude of the peacock, who, 
alleged, would die of pride if it were not for his feet. 

Certainly, we are almost as unanimously inclined to be 
ashamed of our feet as to be proud of our brains. Yet in 
no small percentage of cases (I will not say how large) our 
pride would be more justly expended upon our feet than 
upon our heads. 

We seldom appreciate the exquisite adaptations and 
mechanical perfection and beauty of the human foot. 
Indeed, it is only sober and painful truth to say that one of 
the most frequent fads of fashion, of custom—even of 
morality—has been to endeavor to hide it from view, 
either by shutting it in tight leather boxes or concealing it 
with skirts and drapery. In many a savage tribe, in many 
a barbarous—nay, semi-civilized—court it has been con- 
sidered the height of impoliteness to refer to the existence 
of the foot at all, to even imply that our High Serenity is 
encumbered with such a lowly and plebeian member. We 
fondly endeavor to keep up the delusion, in public, at 
least, that, like the fabled bird of paradise, we have no feet. 

Even in this enlightened age we ruthlessly deprive our 
feet —if not of life— of liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
as regards expansion, fresh air and sunlight. And then 
we wonder that they so frequently give us trouble. Like 
every other ‘‘submerged tenth”’ or servile class in a com- 
munity, they take their revenge upon their oppressors, and 
a bitter one it often is. Civilized man too often has reason 
to be ashamed of his feet, as a result of the way in which he 
has maltreated and deformed them. 
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The Advantages of Being a Quadruped 


HE first requisite for the intelligent understanding of a 

structure and mechanism is to know its problem—the 
uses which it has to subserve. The problem of the human 
foot is a new and exceedingly difficult one in the animal 
world. The support and propulsion of the quadruped is a 
comparatively simple affair. He has simply one prop ‘‘at 
each corner,”’ upon which he can stand at rest, with almost 
the mechanical stolidity of a table on its legs. Like the 
table, three legs will support him perfectly, and he always 
has ‘‘one leg left’’ for other purposes, such as rest, 
repair, attack. When he wishes to move all he has to dois 
to propel himself upward and forward in a rising curve 
with his powerful hindlegs, swing his sticklike forelegs 
forward and catch himself on them, gather up his hind- 
legs and repeat the process indefinitely. Or, if slower 
movements are required, he can swing forward any pair of 
his legs, either on the same side, or diagonally, balancing 
meanwhile on the other pair. Consequently, he has been 
able to modify his limbs in a score of different ways, solely 
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for speed purposes, and to alter his feet from the primitive 
five-toed pad into every conceivable shape and smaller 
number of claws and hoofs, even to the extreme of resting 
his entire weight upon a single toe-nail, expanded into a 
boxlike hoof, like that of the horse. 

In man, with his erect position, the problem, though 
more similar than might appear at first sight, is markedly 
altered, and that in the direction of difficulty. 

In the first place, instead of being able to have two kinds 
of feet, one to lift and throw him forward, the other to 
catch and support him, he has to make one kind of foot 
perform both functions. This means that a sufficient 
length of foot must be laid flat upon the ground, in order to 
serve as a lever to lift and throw forward the body. As 
this lever must have a‘‘handle,’’ this makes necessary the 
spurlike projection of the posterior arm, or heel, behind 
the ankle, as well as the anterior projection, or lever proper, 
in front. There is an unexpected biologic basis for the 
quaint Western gibe at a No. 11 shoe, ‘‘He’d be a right 
tall man if he didn’t have so much of him doubled up 
under fer feet.” 

In the second place, as the body is obliged to balance 
itself fairly securely, in walking or running, upon one foot, 
it is necessary that the foot-spread should be broad as well 





A Work of Art—and Admired Accordingly 
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Pinches and 
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aslong. In 
other words, 
the human 
s+, Ue Se THe SS foot, to fulfill 
the demands imposed upon it by the erect position, must 
be of generous length for leverage, and of liberal breadth 
for balance and support. 

Against both of these requirements Fashion has per- 
sistently fought, with her usual inspired idiocy. Why she 
should have chosen to do so is a mystery, except that, 
everywhere we turn, in our attacks upon the shape and 
outline of our bodily members, feet, hands, waist, teeth, 
ears, lips, even head and nose, we seem to have been in- 
spired by a firm determination just to make them ‘‘look 
different.’”” From earliest savagery it has been the in- 
veterate habit of the race to cramp and pinch its feet, to * 
amputate one or more of its fingers, to knock out, discolor 
or file to a sharp point its front teeth, to distort its lips, 
nose and ears by rings of all sizes, to flatten the head by 
tight bandaging in infancy, and to compress the waist to a 
wasplike slenderness. A study of the whims of ‘‘ beauty- 
makers”’ will go farther to make one doubt whether man 
can be truthfully described as a rational animal than 
almost anything else. The most puzzling thing about the 
problem is that not only are none of these ‘‘improved”’ or 


‘*beautified’”’ feet, hands, eyes, teeth, waists, as efficient or 


as healthful as in their natural or unspoiled condition, but, 
though their distortion has been committed in the name 
of ‘‘ Beauty,” they are as inferior in beauty and graceful- 
ness as they are in efficiency. The physiologist is tempted 
to paraphrase Madame de Stel: ‘‘O Beauty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” The only consistent im- 
pulse that appears to have inspired them has been the 
desire to look different, unnatural, to produce some change 
in our appearance which shall be recognized as a work of 
art, and admired accordingly. 


A Proper Pride in the Pedal Extremities 


\ K JOULD that a poet could arise who, in lofty measures, 

would sing, not ‘“‘ Arms and the Man,”’ but “‘ Feet and 
the Man!” Pride is currently reputed to beasin. But if 
there be one sentiment which I would like to implant in 
the human bosom it is pride in our feet. They are among 
the most wonderful and beautiful mechanisms in the 
world. Yet we often cramp them into tight leather cases, 
carefully planned to diminish their size and hide, or even 
alter, their shape as much as possible, as if they were 
something that we were ashamed to expose to the light of 
Heaven. As they are now, as we have made them, we 
often ought to be. But as we are born, there is nothing 
under Heaven that we have a better right to be proud of 
and to exhibit on every possible occasion than our feet. It 
may at first sight seem almost absurd for a physiologist 
or hygienist to seek to alter codes of etiquette or traditions 
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of minor morals. But the sober fact of the matter is that 
there are few things that do more to prevent the proper 
development and promote the diseases and deformities of 
the human foot! than our present mental—and I had 
almost said moral—attitude toward bare feet. After the 
years of innocence, to be seen barefooted in public would 
probably fill most of us with a livelier and more irrepress- 
ible sense of shame and embarrassment than almost any 
other condition of déshabillé. Indeed, our sense of disgrace 
and mortification would be almost as acute as if we had 
been detected in some petty crime or gross impropriety. 
Like many of the more senseless of our pruderies and 
prejudices, this dread of displaying the foot is a part of 
that extraordinary feeling, half vice and half virtue, called 
modesty. But the puzzle still remains how it ever came to 
be included even under that capacious heading, except 
from its usual ostrich-like tendency to insist upon hiding 
every portion of the human body, and declaring the ex- 
posure of even the face, the hand, the hair of the head, 
or the foot to be immodest. Although, as we shall see, 
there are many serious practical objections, especially in 
our Northern climates, to going barefoot, as well as the 
purely conventional ones, yet there is very little question 
that we shall never learn to admire and appreciate as they 
deserve the beauties of the natural and healthy human 
foot until we get free of this morbid prejudice against its 
display in public. We rave over the beauties and “ cute- 
ness” of a baby’s “‘footsies,’’ but we hide our own as if 
they were cloven! And until we do come to admire and 
recognize the natural beauty of the human foot we shall 
never accept, or more than tolerate, the gracefulness of the 
proportions of the shoes or other covering which would 
allow it to retain and develop this shape. 


Do as the Romans Did and Be Happy 


HILE there are practical difficulties in the way, and 
wide differences of opinion among those who have 
carefully studied the question, there is fairly substantial 
agreement that the adoption of some form of footwear, at 
least indoors and upon ceremonial occasions, resembling, in 
its looseness, its free access of air, and its liberty for ex- 
pansion and movement of the foot, the classic sandals of 
the Greeks and Romans, would be an immense help in 
our attempt to secure healthy, vigorous and beautiful feet 
for civilized man. 

The most effective way to get rid of corns, for instance, 
is to make us ashamed of them, as we certainly should be 
if we had to exhibit them in public upon state occasions. 
We will gladly continue to pay the penalty of the most 
exquisite tortures from them, so long as we can hide therr. 
from public view, and console ourselves with the thought 
that they are the penalty which we pay for the ability to 
wear small and “‘ beautiful” shoes. 

However necessary practical considerations of comfort 
and of protection and efficiency may make the wearing of 
heavy shoes upon the street and across country, I cannot 
see any possible objection, and much advantage every way, 
in releasing our feet from their bondage indoors, and 
during sports which, like tennis and golf, are played upon 
smooth surfaces, free from stumps, thorns, stones and 
other sources of danger to the feet. Certainly, children 
under ten years of age, and women during the greater part 
of the time that they spend indoors and are not actually 
working or standing upon their feet, should be encouraged 
to go barefoot as much as possible. 

Just as a counsel of perfection, it is pretty generally 
agreed that the ideal footwear, except in stormy or most 
inclement weather, would be of the nature of a soft, 
porous and elastic moccasin or buskin, of cotton, silk or 
linen in summer, and of woolen cloth, felt or buckskin in 
winter, which should be worn constantly indoors, with 
well-ventilated sandals fastening by a simple clasp, which 
could be readily slipped on at the threshold for outdoor 
wear, and off again on returning 
indoors. But these, like the divided 
skirt, the Grecian waist-line, the soft 
hat with a real brim, and other de- 
tails of a rational costume, appear 
about coeval with the millennium. 

Were such footwear adopted, and 
the feet permitted to develop in their 
full natural beauty, we might even 
come to spend as much time upon 
whitening, manicuring, polishing and 
otherwise beautifying our feet as we 
do now upon our hands, for the pur- 
pose of displaying them upon state 
occasions. It would be quite as 
reasonable from either an zxsthetic 
or a hygienic point of view, and 
would do infinitely more to promote 
our comfort and our efficiency. As 
it is, we load our hands with gold and 
diamonds, and our feet with iron and 
sole-leather, and then wonder that 
we have corns and bunions upon the 
latter, and never upon the former. 
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The Kangaroo Droop 


One of the gravest difficulties of this subject is that we 
do not half appreciate its importance. Even when our 
attention is called to the fact that our celestial intelligences 
must touch the earth at some point, and that the nature of 
the contact is of some importance, we dismiss it airily with 
some such time-worn pleasantry as the importance of a 
“good understanding,”’ and continue placidly to hug our 
fashionable shoes and our corns. As a matter of cold and 
uncompromising fact, until we either develop wings or 
our intellects become sufficiently powerful to waik alone 
and carry the body, our only means of a leverage upon and 
connection with Mother Earth is through our despised 
feet. And the breadth and balance of that contact is a 
factor of greatest importance in not merely our comfort 
but our efficiency. Kipling has placed one of his keenest 
flashes of wisdom in the mouth of the ever-delightful 
Mulvaney, who admonishes a raw recruit on his first night 
in camp: “ But remimber, me son, a soljer on the marrch 
is no betther than his feet!’”’ An aphorism that is fit to 
take rank with that of Napoleon, when reproached for 
spending time upon such details as bread and bacon for 
one of his campaigns: ‘‘ An army, sir, is like a serpent— 
it travels on its belly.” It will apply to many a soldier 
in the march of life who has never smelled gunpowder. 

The vital importance and necessity of strong, elastic, 
healthy feet as a means of movement and progress in all 
outdoor occupations, and indoor ones that have to be 
carried out standing, is, of course, obvious to the dullest. 
Two-thirds of the breadwinners of the world are absolutely 
and directly dependent upon the efficiency of their feet 
for their ability to continue their labor. And when they 
are “ off their feet”’ they are practically disabled. 


The Cause of the Kangaroo Droop 


UT what we do not properly appreciate is the immense 
importance of firm, strong, well-expanded, pain-free feet 

as a basis for the entire carriage and balance of the body. 
So little muscular effort is required to support a quadruped 
that many of them habitually sleep standing. In man, on 
the other hand, every instant of maintenance of the erect 
position of the body, whether sitting or standing, is at the 
expense of vigorous muscular effort. The most powerful 
and incessant part of this effort is expended by the greatest 
mass of muscles in the body, namely, the ‘‘small of the 
back.” They are like a great bowstring, subtending the 
forward curve of the lower half of the spinal column. Pitch 





We All Admire the Baby's “ Footsies”’ 





the plane of support of the body forward even a few 
degrees, as is done by a high heel, and you instantly dis- 
turb all the delicate relations and counterplay of these 
great balancing muscles of the back and abdomen. 

The pains and penalties attending bad shoes and weak 
feet are not confined to the extremities, but punish every 
other muscle in the body which is connected with the 
maintenance of the balance. No small percentage of the 
backaches from which we are so apt to suffer whenever 
fatigued, especialiy among the gentler sex, is due to the 
disturbance of balance by excessively high heels or bad 
shoes. Backache is the second commonest pain from which 
the human body suffers, because the great muscles in 
which it occurs are upon the most constant and unreliey- 
able strain all through our waking hours. Everything that 
disturbs the plane, the expansion, or even the comfort of 
the feet, adds markedly to the already enormous difficulty 
of maintaining the erect position, and causes probably 
from twenty to thirty per cent. of this common and dis- 
abling pain in the back, and aggravates fifty per cent. 

A striking illustration of the disturbance of the body- 
balance caused by very high heels is that ridiculous 
marsupial-like carriage, which, under the names of the 
‘Grecian Bend,” or the ‘‘ Kangaroo Droop,” appears upon 
our streets about once in twenty years, whenever one of 
the periodic attacks of this form of folie circulaire is at its 
height. And really, if high heels must be worn, it is much 
better, from a hygienic point of view, frankly to abandon 
the erect position and resume this semi-quadrupedal one 
until the periodic insanity has subsided. For the last five 
years we have been in the negative phase of this recurrent 
delusion, and many of us had even been laying the flatter- 
ing unction to our souls that the short bicycle skirt and 
the low heel and the long last were really signs of an in- 
creasing inteliigence and rationality in the human species. 
But, alas! There are signs that the curve is again mount- 
ing toward the positive phase. The short skirt is almost 
gone already, and the high heel is reappearing. 


Punishing the Feet to Feed the Fancy 


HE most serious aspect of the sins of the shoemaker 
is the degree to which some of them turn what should 
be the most enjoyable and exhilarating of all exercises— 
walking—into a laborand a punishment. Fully half the 
difficulty which physicians have in getting their patients 
to take a rational and healthful amount of exercise in the 
open air depends upon the disabling and punishing effects 
of the tight, narrow, wedge-shaped shoes, of shiny, air- 
proof and water-proof material, with or without high heels, 
which not merely etiquette, but even decency and decorum, 
have inexorably prescribed for formal wear during busi- 
ness hours and in public. 

This is, of course, doubly effective in women, although 
it must divide the honors of percentage of crippling with 
the undivided skirt. When it comes to the point that you 
have to go home and change your shoes before you can 
take any real exercise with comfort you may be certain 
that your muscles are going to be permanently under- 
exercised and your tissues underventilated. 

The principal abuses of that double-edged gift of the 
gods, the shoe, are making it too tight, disturbing the 
proper balance and elasticity of the foot by thrusting 
blocks under it in the form of exaggerated or misplaced 
heels, making it of an unnatural shape, so as to interfere 
with the proper pushing movements of the foot in walk- 
ing, and making it of too impervious, too rigid or too thin 
materials. Of course, every living human being will admit 
that shoes should not be too tight, as well as that the whole 
is greater than a part, or any other of the fundamental 
axioms. But equally of course, ‘‘J never wear my shoes 
tight; I have lots of room in them.” 

Tight shoes are like unorthodox opinions. They always 
belong to somebody else. Why, in the first place, we should 
ever be ashamed of a large foot and 
proud of a small one is, from a dis- 
passionate point of view, one of those 
things which, in the language of Lord 
Dundreary, “‘ No fellah evah can find 
out.’’ We are immensely proud of a 
large head, of broad shoulders, a deep 
chest, or of six-foot stature. But of 
a No. 10 foot, which matches accu- 
rately with all the rest of these, and 
should accompany them, we are 
almost as acutely ashamed. A long, 
well-spread, well-arched, muscular 
foot is just as much a sign of vigor, 
efficiency and endurance as a big 
head is of great brain power. Nor 
is our prejudice in favor of a small 
foot a whit less absurd from an artis- 
tie point of view. From the foot of 
the Apollo Belvedere and that of the 
Venus de Milo to “les beaux pieds de 
Trilby ’’ the pedal extremity which the 
sculptor and the artist have delighted 

(Concluded on Page 30) 








But Suave, Smiling Ignorance of the Opposition 
is the Common Policy 


It is profoundly disquieting to discover how 

many others are selling goods, too. Many have 

the same line. Men from rival houses are just ahead of 

him, just behind, on the same train. He waits with them 

in the same ante-rooms, and by diabolical devices they 

interrupt his argument to get a chance at the same cus- 
tomer. 

He writes to the sales manager about this. 

Yesterday, he nearly sold a bill of stuff. But the Con- 
solidated salesman visited that customer the day before. 
To-day, he was just on the point of selling a bill when the 
customer remembered that the Consolidated man would be 
along to-morrow. Customers everywhere speak glowingly 
of the Consolidated man. He has the lowest prices, the 
best terms, the most reliable merchandise, the longest 
acquaintance in the trade—blast him! The novice sug- 
gests modifications in our line so it will be more like the 
Consolidated man’s. He specifies articles he might have 
sold had he had them—the Consolidated man has. He 
telegraphs for a special quotation to help him land an 
order the Consolidated man is bidding on this afternoon. 

But the sales-manager is deaf to suggestion and blind to 
improvement. He lightly puts the novice off with a funny 
story: 

‘“My son, if you find just one town that hasn’t been 
visited by competitors in ten days, don’t lose a minute in 
wiring us—we’ll buy it for a rest-cure. In twenty years on 
the road I found only one town like that, and hurried into 
it Sunday to be on hand before anybody else could get in 
Monday morning. I went to church. The clergyman 
talked to the sleepiest congregation I ever saw. He wasn’t 
going to preach hell-fire that evening, he said. He would 
tell them about something a good deal worse. He wasn’t 
going to take his text from the Scriptures. He would take 
it from something of the utmost importance that 
had happened in their own town and their own 
daily lives. Did they realize, dearly beloved, that 
the last Hebrew had given up the struggle and moved 
away from their town the week before ? Now, 
son, when I heard the text I didn’t need any sermon, 
but got out of this town too, by the midnight train.” 


f GREEN young man goes out to sell goods. 


A Stalking Horse to Beat Down Prices 


 igpwrid is not especially comforting to the green 
salesman, however. Shut off in his complaints, he 
still broods secretly over competition—until experi- 
ence teaches him a few things. One is, that buyers 
shrewdly use the Consolidated man as a dummy, to 
scare him and beat down his prices. Another, that 
they use himself in the same way to frighten the 
Consolidated man. Still another, that there are at 
least three fundamental ways to deal with any 
competitor: 

First—Ignore him utterly. 

Second— Fight him hand to hand. 

Third— Use and explicit him. 

Studied ignorance of competitors is often the best 
attitude in those lines of trade where a salesman covers 
the same territory season after season with staple mer- 
chandise—groceries, hardware, drugs. One of the 
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veteran travelers for a Western grocery house learned this, 
he says, on his very first trip, years ago. He also learned 
to be discreetly uninformed about the competitors of 
people he sells to. 

“There was a new feller in here last week,” said a mer- 
chant, “representing Bryant’s, in Kansas City. That 
must be a pretty up-to-date house, ain’t it? He was an 
awful bright sort of a feller.” 

“Never heard of them before,” was the prompt reply, 
and a literally true one. His house had an aggressive com- 
petitor in Kansas City, but it was the O’Brien Grocery 
Company —not Bryant. 

‘Well, I suppose you’ve sold a good bill to MacAllister 
down the street,’’ continued the merchant. “ Bryant’s 
man did.” 

“T’d rather not talk about that, Mr. Matthews. ‘I’m 
here to find out what you need yourself.” 

‘“Why, you’d surely tell me what you sell in this town, 
wouldn’t you? Bryant’s man showed me his order book.” 

‘No, sir! That’s Mr. MacAllister’s business.” 

‘Say! young man, you act like a feller with some sense. 
Come back in the office and I’ll look at your stuff. If you 
won’t tell me what MacAllister buys, you won’t tell him 
what I buy.” The upshot was a very heavy order of 
merchandise that this merchant had been buying of 
different houses to conceal the magnitude of his trade. 

In building up trade for a comparatively new house, 
or a small one, against old and powerful competitors, it 
seems to be absolutely imperative in certain staple lines of 
business that the attitude toward opposition be one of 
tactful ignorance. No matter how big the other fellow 
may be, the salesman for the little house has never heard 
of him. 

A new afternoon newspaper was established in a city 
where an old publisher had enjoyed a monopoly for years. 
The latter owned two other afternoon papers, and a 
morning journal as well. Competition rose from time 
to time, but he crushed it or bought it up. Unlike many 
monopolists, he kept an aggressive staff of advertising 
solicitors at work continually, so that merchants in 
this city not only advertised in his evening papers, but 
believed that they reached every family. A competitor 
like the new Globe might be ever so good, but they 
couldn’t see that it was needed. 


Patronage from a Policy of Ignorance 


os Globe’s first advertising manager attempted to 


meet such beliefs squarely by comparing his paper with 
the old ones. But three years’ work along that line showed 
small results. There was much to be said on behalf of the 
Globe itself. But when it was put in the form of compari- 
sons it raised questions that were simply unanswerable. 
It was not until a new manager took charge and laid down 
a policy of ignorance for his advertising solicitors that the 
Globe got patronage. - 
“Ours isn’t the biggest proposition in town, boys,’ he 
told his staff. ‘‘ But what we hav>2 got is good, and ours. 





“Say! Young Man, You Act Like a Feller 
with Some Sense”’ 
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It’s all we have to sell, and all we talk about 
—understand? From to-day, nobody on the 
Globe is aware that there are other newspapers 
in the city.’”’ That policy was adhered to, and it soon 
turned the current. It is sometimes excellent policy, too, 
for the salesmen of a strong dominating house to ignore 
a small competitor. 

Several years ago a young man took over a factory that 

had apparently been ruined by the Trust in its industry—a 
staple food line. He made just one kind of goods, known as 
the “Home Comfort” brand. Presently, he had three- 
fourths of the trade around his factory. That didn’t worry 
the Trust. “Local spirit,’ itsaid. But soon this brand had 
spread over the whole State, and a little later into adjoin- 
ing States. Then the octopus was concerned, and began 
to investigate. What was the secret of this young man’s 
success? His stockholders were influential merchants — 
but that only helped him locally. His salesmen were 
aggressive—but the Trust had ten times as many, and paid 
twice the salary. His prices didn’t explain it. 
. Finally, the octopus hit upon a reason for this success 
that often occurs last to men steeped in the routine of a 
great staple business—it made up its mind that people 
bought the stuff because they really liked it. So the Trust 
hired the independent factory’s superintendent, and pres- 
ently its salesmen were invading “Home Comfort’s”’ 
territory with a product nearly like it. 

But when it came to selling, an amusing difficulty arose. 


The Boomerang in ‘‘ Just-as-Good”’ 


i ey new brand had only one selling appeal—that of a 
“*just-as-good.”” The salesman had to take a merchant 
into a corner and whisper that this new stuff was made by 
the superintendent who had made“‘ Home Comfort.” If the 
merchant sold the latter, he concluded that it must be 
even better than he had thought, or the Trust wouldn’t be 
marketing something like it. But, perhaps, he had never 
handled “‘ Home Comfort’’ at all. Then the salesman had 
to explain how popular it was, and how it sold. Until this 
was done he could not get a strong comparison for his own 
goods. In many cases he made the comparison so strong 
that ‘‘ Home Comfort” was ordered instead. Eventually, 
a policy of silence had to be adopted. The octopus, 
as it were, could not spell ‘“‘coffee-pot”’ without saying 
“‘tea-pot.”’ 

In staple lines of trade the salesman goes over the same 
territory season after season; selling goods that are not 
only familiar and simple, but which are sold largely on 
price. There isn’t much opportunity to mystify a grocer 
in granulated sugar. Therefore, in staple trade, much of 
the burden of competition is thrown on the salesman. He 
has little advantage in goods. There is little to say about- 
them. So he depends largely on tact, acquaintance, plain- 
dealing. Sometimes Providence is kind, and gives him 
fools or greenhorns for competitors. In that case he may 
profit by their errors. But suave, smiling ignorance of the 
opposition is the common policy. 

Suppose, however, that the salesman has something new 
and novel, like a labor-saving office device. Or something 
abounding in technical complexities, like a piece of machin- 
ery. Oran article that people buy only once or twice in a 
lifetime, like a fireproof safe. 

Then the whole attitude toward competitors changes. 
Price can be made secondary. The demonstration and 

the “‘talking point’’ make acquaintance superflu- 
ous. Logic replaces tact—and sophistry sometimes 
reénforces logic. Instead of ignoring the opposition 
it is possible to fight it openly, to exploit it, to thrive 
upon it. Instead of a weapon in the hands of the 
buyer, like the Consolidated man, one’s competitor 
is often a missionary who goes about creating interest. 
Instead of a thorn in the side, he is often fun. 

A corporation lawyer bought an old farmhouse, and 
gave it character by some simple changes, such as 
Colonial pillars in front, lattices screening outbuild- 
ings, white paint, green shutters. Then he wanted a 
heating plant to keep it warm, and wrote to several 
manufacturers, asking that they send representatives 
who could advise-him. He knew nothing of the 
principles of such apparatus. But he did think that 
he knew something about presenting a case in court. 

The first salesman to arrive was a hot-air furnace 
man, who began by asking the lawyer to let him under- 
stand clearly his own ideas of what a satisfactory 
heating plant should be. Before the lawyer could 
have given his idea, had he had one (he hadn’t, in 
the least), the salesman forced a card by suggesting 
that he wanted the sort of apparatus that had been 
installed in three-fourths of modern American homes 
—didn’t he? He wanted one that cost the least 
to install—that furnished an abundance of pure 
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outdoor air, agreeably warmed and distributed—that 
was designed on time-tried principles—that was so 
simple a child could manage it. Didn’t that meet his 
needs? Yes, this was what the lawyer wanted, exactly — 
especially one that was cheapest. Then the salesman 
showed him diagrams, explained principles, quoted prices. 
The lawyer thought heating apparatus very simple, and 
considered the deal virtually closed. But he would con- 
sult his wife. 

Two hours later a hot-water apparatus salesmaa 
arrived, and also began by getting the “‘ prospect’s’’ ideas. 
The latter now had definite notions of what he wanted. 
He reviewed what the hot-air salesman had told him, and 
said he was sorry, but the decision was as good as made. 
The hot-water salesman admitted that hot-air had real 
advantages. But it behooved the lawyer to have all the 
information he could get on so important a matter. Had 
he considered, for example, the comfort and leisure of his 
wife? It must be remembered that he himself would have 
little to do with this heating plant, once installed. But no 
man who wished to lessen the drudgery of housework 
should make a decision in heating apparatus without 
looking into cleanliness. With hot water there could be 
no soot, dust or ashes distributed through the home. He 
frankly admitted that hot-water heating cost more to 
install. But, distributed over a lifetime, what did that 
extra cost amount to yearly? Would he install a system 
directly opposed to eternal laws of physics? It was a 
scientific fact, he said, that hot air could not rise against a 
descending current of cold air. Now, with a steady flow 
of hot water rising through the home and 
returning automatically to the boiler to be 
heated———_ By that time the lawyer wanted 
to see diagrams. As the salesman spread them 
out he casually said something about there 
being no doubt that hot air was in many 
cases the cheapest—and put a subtle double 
emphasis on ‘‘cheapest’”’ and “hot air.” 


How Number Four Won Out 


EFORE he left the office that afternoon a 
steam-heater salesman called and respect- 
fully asked if he had decided what sort of 
apparatus he needed. The lawyer said he had 
—hot air was unquestionably economical, but 
he believed hot water most suitable. Both very 
excellent systems, conceded the steam man. It 
was evident that the lawyer had investigated 
this whole matter with intelligence and an open 
mind. Far be it from him in any way to oppose 
his judgment. But—was he fond of opera, of 
amusement, of society? Would he and his wife 
be likely to run away for a winter holiday? 
Would it interest him to know that, if his fire 
went out when he was away, he might possibly 
return to find all his hot-water radiators burst 
by freezing? True, there was a very simple te 
way to avoid this mishap—he had merely to ~** 
drain the entire system every time he attended 
the theatre in freezing weather. But withsteam, 
all water returns to the boiler, leaving the pipes 
empty. Then, where hot water required a 
double system, steam needed only one set 
of pipes, which gave economy of installation. 
And so forth, with diagrams. 

When the hot-air salesman called next day 
the lawyer was out, so he entered no rebuttal. 
He would probably have rested his case on economy. 
The hot-water salesman found the prospect on a second 
visit, and demonstrated that with steam (which the 
prospect now favored) his house would be either over- 
heated or freezing, as contrasted with the constant, even 
heat of hot water. Before the steam man could get round 
again a fourth salesman turned up. He had both steam 
and hot water, and was perfectly impartial. He asked 
attention to his special construction in both types, making 
it possible to enlarge the heating plant as needed. This 
fourth man got the lawyer down to his showrooms. And 
that meant the sale. 

Now, this is the way competition is met where goods 
are complex, novel or unfamiliar to the buyer. 

The mechanism of it is simple enough. Each of these 
four men had a good heating system, and represented a 
responsible firm. The lawyer might have installed any of 
the systems, and it would have heated his home. More- 
over, each would have been good value according to its 
type and cost. All had both merits and shortcomings. To 
none was it possible to apply the words best or worst, 
because not even the experts agree upon these points. The 
whole thing is comparative. 

But in meeting competition with such goods the sales- 
man’s chief object is to centre the customer’s attention on 
technical differences, or ‘‘talking points,” as they are 
called in sales-work. The battle is fought on these. 
Competition has distinct advantages for each salesman. 
Each makes capital of the demonstrations of the others. 
An able salesman in a line like this, far from disliking 





competitive argument, will welcome it, and ask only the 
advantage of talking last. The more his competitors have 
talked, the more material there is in the customer’s mind 
to work upon. If competitors will only be specific and 
emphatic in their claims the last man will find it easy to 
tear them down. And whoever gets the order, it will 
usually be a better sale than would be the case were one 
man alone in the field. For the customer starts out with 
but one detail clear in his mind, as a rule—that he doesn’t 
want to pay very much for a heating plant. By the time 
he is ready to purchase, these different arguments will have 
directed his attention to many other points. Price will 
be the last consideration, and the salesman who finally 
lands the order can often systematically raise the expendi- 
ture of the man who is buying because the latter’s thought 
is now wholly centred on quality and service. 

The talking point is so essential in sales-work of this 
character that many manufacturers build attractive 
selling devices into their goods. 

In the safe industry, for example, there is a marked 
difference between a fireproof strongbox and one that 
will resist burglars. Fireproof safes are sold at moderate 
prices, being often packed with composition that gives off 
steam under heat, and built sufficiently strong to stand 
falls through a burning building. But a burglar-proof safe 
must be made of finely-tempered metal, and with nice 
adjustment of parts, so that the cost often puts them out 
of the reach of the man who wants a common office safe. 
In this industry there is strong selling competition. Each 
manufacturer’s young men have fireproof arguments 


reduced to formula, so that the man who comes along last 
and persuades the prospect to visit his showroom has the 
best chance of landing the order. One concern, however, 
gains an advantage by building into its fireproof safes a 
“talking point” that enables the salesman to use burglar- 
proof arguments. This talking point is an alarm device. 
The burglar who puts a drill into that safe, or. even touches 
the dial, closes an electric circuit, sets a large automobile 
horn squawking in the room over his head, and a great 
gong ringing outside the building. The effect upon the 
burglar may be imagined. But probably only one safe in a 
thousand will ever be tackled by a burglar. So the real 
value of this device is in leading a prospect up, under the 
impression that it is an ordinary safe, and letting him 
turn the combination dial and close the circuit. This 
is often just the last bit of realism needed to close 
the deal. 

As soon as it was clear, in the autumn of last year, that 
the country faced a commercial depression, far-sighted 
manufacturers in lines like this prepared for it by develop- 
ing goods with striking talking points. In safes, for in- 
stance, a little compartment to hold a private ledger would 
be added, under an individual combination lock. Or 
several small receptacles would be built into an office safe, 
like safe-deposit boxes, for the private papers of partners 
in a business. Such features, of course, must be genuine 
conveniences. Then they enable salesmen to maintain 
business during slack times. 

In staple lines, too, it is often possible to give salesmen 
an advantage over competitors by special forms of packing. 






The Consolidated Salesman Visited 
that Customer the Day Before 
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Thousands upon thousands of sales are clinched every 
day in sharp competition by salesmen’s skiliful use of 
talking points that centre customer’s attention on techni- 
calities. There is admittedly a bit of chicanery in most of 
these selling-helps. But selling goods in competition is 
strictly a matter of policy and method—not ethics. The 
latter, however, are taken care of in an automatic way, for 
if the goods were not fair value for the money no talking 
point would sell them long. It might be laid down as a 
general rule, too, that the house with the most highly- 
developed goods will have developed its sales-work fur- 
thest in the direction of these talking points. 

The method has weaknesses as well as advantages. 

There were two department stores in a certain town, 
holding agencies for rival makes of mechanical piano- 
players. A staid, old-time music house had the agency for 
athird. Competition was hot. The two department stores 
fought mighty battles on points of durability. At one 
store the salesman would show the entire metal mechanism 
of the player, demonstrating that there was “nothing to 
wear out.”” The other department store hada player with 
a good deal of wood in its inwards. But they put it in 
the window, attached an electric motor, and ran it steadily 
night and day for several weeks in a “sensational non- 
stop endurance test.” 

Up at the music store they had altogether a different 
theory of selling. 

The man in that town who wanted a piano-player 
usually shopped around and examined all three rivals. In 
one department store the salesman showed him the non-stop 
instrument, going forty miles an hour, and asked 
him candidly now, wasn’t it clear to a man of his 
intelligence that nothing could be more honestly 
constructed? At the other department store 
they gave him a talk on pneumatics, illustrated 
with an instrument laid bare to display every 
working part. By the time he reached the 
music house (and it must be admitted that he 
didn’t always get that far) his knowledge of 
player-construction was burdensome. 

The sales-manager at the staid music house 
was an old-fashioned soul named Tackabury. 
On Sunday Mr. Tackabury was organist at 
Grace Church. He knew music. He knew 
-human nature. He knew the music business. 
When a woman came to buy a piano for her 
daughter’s wedding present, and had to be told 
that the old square instrument left by her 
grandmother, an heirloom prized for its matured 
tone, was worth just eighteen dollars in exchange, 
or five dollars cash, nobody could break the news 
to her so sympathetically as Mr. Tackabury. 


The Tackabury Tactics 


‘TJ SUPPOSE your piano-player has primary 

and secondary pneumatics, metal tracker- 
board, adjustable ” the shopper would 
begin. 

‘“My dear man! You've evidently studied 
those things very conscientiously,’ Mr. Tacka- 
bury would respond. “But what you want a 
piano-player for is to make music, isn’t it?” 

“Surely.” 

‘“* Now, isthereanything else you wantittodo?” 

*“Why—no!” 

““Well, we have a very reliable player, but 
that’s all it does—just makes music. Suppose 
we go and hear it.’”” Then he found out, tactfully, what 
sort of music the customer liked, and played it for him, 
and showed the different kinds of instruction and fun 
that can be got out of a player, and usually clinched 
the sale. 

“But see here,”’ asked the purchaser, “ will this instru- 
ment last? What shall I do if it gets out of order?” 

“You just telephone down, and we'll send a man up to 
fix it—we’ve been here forty years, you know.”’ 

In selling, a man meets his competitor largely as he can. 
Even when the house supplies an arsenal of talking points, 
there is a knack in making them go off with a pop. It 
comes by experience. In the novice’s hands they may be 
“‘fizzers.” If thefe are no talking points, then a good 
salesman campaigns without them, like the drummer who 
led a rival on the train to denounce a merchant in the 
town they had just left as the meanest man on earth, 
putting in an appreciative word for the merchant occa- 
sionally, to spur the disgruntled one on. This sales- 
man saw the merchant’s brother-in-law sitting two sezts 
back. Another takes care of his rival by loading cus- 
tomers up with goods so that there is little chance to 
put anything more on top of the ioad. A third takes 
some subtle way of making his goods jirst, so that com- 
petitors have to talk up to them. A fourth finds that, 
when he has met a customer’s preconceived notions of 
goods, and laid his prejudice, he need say nothing about 
the opposition. 
~ Editor's Note — This is the third of a series of articles on the 
human factor in salesmanship. 
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LL through the quake ‘‘Spud’”’ Murphy lay 
stomach down on the hard concrete floor of 
his cell, his arms wrapped about the back 

of his head, his eyes tightly closed, in the intelli- 
gent mental posture of an ostrich with its beak in 
the sand. But when that fiendish boiling of the earth 
beneath and the swaying of the big-domed building above 
had finally stopped, and the roar of falling walls, dimin- 
ishing through a trickle of smaller débris to a detached 
pit-a-pat-ing like the last drops of a rain shower, had 
ended in a great silence, then Spud ventured a timid 
inspecting peep. He found that the outer wall of his cell 
had parted like a bit of stage scenery, and that through 
the aperture the sky of dawn was showing green. 

“Gee!” he said. 

Getting up on his knees, he peered through the bars of 
the cell-door into the station. The long, low room.was 
empty. The policeman on guard had disappeared; the 
sergeant at the desk had disappeared. Suddenly, with one 
weary blink, all the incandescent lights went out. From 
somewhere in the shadows there came a lonesome trickling 
of water from a broken pipe. 

“Gee!” he said again; then, stopping to retie the 


twine-laces of his shoes (these were patent leathers, but 


seamed and scarred, with what was superfluous in their 
lengths turned up at the toes into prows like those of two 
gondolas), he rose to his feet and shuffled resolutely toward 
the hole in the wall. 

But he did not go out right away. He hesitated, turned, 
started again, turned, and finally stepped back within. 
“Oh, Judge!” he shouted; “Judge! Don’t you want to 
come along?” 

The “‘ Judge” was still sitting propped up in one of the 
remaining corners of the cell. His eyes were shut very 
tight, his mouth was twitching within the white tangle of 
his long beard, and his bulbous nose, red for years with 
soddert degradation, now was blue. 

“Judge, wake up!” Spud shouted in his ear. 

The Judge’s right hand rose to the ear into which Spud 
was shouting and made a vague movement as if to brush 
away a fly. His mouth opened. ‘Somethin’ turrible has 
happened,” he said, in an enunciation pasty with the pre- 
ceding night’s debauch—and his eyes closed tighter. 

“Judge, we can get out!”’ shouted Murphy. 

“You get out,” said the Judge. ‘Don’t want to. It’s 
the end of the world.” 

“Oh, Judge, don’t be a fool!’’ exclaimed Murphy. The 
sight of that patch of sky in the gray wall, and of a human 
being refusing its blue invitation, made him almost tearful. 
It must be said that he had more cause than had the Judge 
to fully appreciate the opportunity. The Judge was 
within this cell merely because, for the one-hundred-and- 
eighth time in five years, he had been found quietly 
snoring in the gutter at midnight; Spud was there because, 
after having been there one hundred and eight and some 
odd times for the same reason as the Judge, he had been 
caught, the night before, in the act of “rolling a drunk.” 
“Rolling a drunk” is a technical phrase better left un- 
explained, as to appreciate Spud’s adventures, to be 
related, a modicum of sympathy for him is necessary. 

The Judge was willing to be a fool; he did not move. 

‘Judge, hurry up; my feet are getting wet!” 

The Judge remained as he was, encased in the angle of 
the two walls, his eyes closed. Murphy’s cry, if uncon- 
vinecing, was based on 
fact. The trickle of all 
the broken water-pipes 
of the vast building 
seemed to have united 
into a river which now 
flowed through the ceil. 
In a placid sheet it 
spread smoothly over 
the concrete and 
lapped the sitting 
Judge. Rising like a 
jack-in-the-box and 
with eyes at last wide 
open; ‘ What’s that?” 
he cried to the water's 
unwonted caress. 

“* Now you're acting 
like a little man,” said 
Spud encouragingly; 
and taking him by the 
hand he led him 
through the breech, 
over a moraine of 
débris, out into the 
street. 

The great columns 
of the City Hall, in the 
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basement of which had been their cell, had fallen outward 
and lay upon the ground in huge blocks. Murphy and 
the Judge sat down on one of them. Murphy asked Judge, 
“Got the makings?” 

The Judge fumbled in the pockets of his antediluvian 
and misfit frock (the garment which had given him his 
title) and drew three soiled bits of yellow paper. Murphy, 
exploring his own pockets, pinched out of their corners a 
bit of yellow dust. ‘‘ Now we’re fixed,” he said. Climb- 
ing.up the pyramid of masonry, shed by the municipal 
monument, to a point of vantage, they rolled their 
cigarettes and, humping their backs to the pleasant warmth 
of the rising sun, smoked in silence. 

The city spread before them—a hurt city. Nearly all of 
the higher buildings had thrown down the tops of their 
walls and showed great gaps beneath the roofs; the entire 
facades of others had cascaded to the street, leaving them 
cross-sectioned like dolls’ houses; and above the two 
vagrants the steel frame of the City Hall rose gaunt and 
naked (they were sitting upon the masonry that had 
fleshed it). It was a district of stores, sparsely populated, 
but farther down the streets were filled with a colored and 
agitated human swarm. Over by the water-front, to the 
east, the red sun was rising distorted and vibrant, as if 
behind a cracked sheet of glass. And a silence weighed 
upon all this; there was no ringing of bells, no shrieking 
of whistles, no clang of gongs; a giant paralysis lay heavy, 
like a nightmare, upon the stricken city. 

“Judge,” said Spud Murphy, “our town’s on the 
bum.” 

And the Judge, subjective where Murphy was objective, 
hid his face in his hands and said: ‘“‘ My wife; zhee’s in 
New York; five years, ten years zhee’s been in New York. 
Divorced, you know!” 

“Don’t mention it, Judge,” said Spud politely; ‘‘ it’s all 
right.”” But his mind was in his observations. He gave 
their total a moment later. ‘‘ Cable cars all stopped,’’ he 
said; “‘’lectric cars all stopped; no juice, no nothing; 
everything stopped.” 

“‘ Mother-in-law—zhee’s in city,”’ said the Judge, still 
following his parallel line of reverie. 

A fire-engine came hesitatingly down the street. There 
was only one man on it—the driver. It started to turn a 
corner, changed its mind, and went on down the street, 
zigzagging a bit, its bell, at irregular intervals, giving a 
lonesome little tap. 


“Fire department up the flue,’”’ murmured Spud; 


‘alarm system busted.” 


“‘Mother-in-law’s house old, rotten,’’ soliloquized the 
Judge, his soiled beard on his knees. “Collapsed, sure; 
mother-in-law in cellar. Used to tell wifie I drank. Liar, 
mother-in-law.” 

A red, rubber-tired buggy, driven by a sub fire chief, 
whirred up to a nearby hydrant. The man by the chief 
sprang out and swiftly unscrewed the hydrant. A stream 
of muddy water burst out, then, almost immediately, 
stopped. The buggy dashed to another hydrant; again 
the man sprang out; again the stream of water ceased 
almost as soon as started. And then the buggy fled off 
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down-town, darting from hydrant to hydrant, till 
it was out of sight. 

“No water,” said Murphy. 

The sun was rising higher above the lower city; 
and as it ascended it glowed redder, a duller red, 
and the film of cracked glass before its rotund face shim- 
mered more opaquely. 

“The town’s on fire,” said Spud, “and there ain’t no 
water.” 

“Mother-in-law’s house old, rotten,’ murmured the 
Judge. ‘Used to tell wifie. Wifie gone to New York. 
Five—ten years gone. Poor wifie!” 

Murphy was thinking as he had not thought his life long. 
‘Judge,’ he asked with sudden force—‘‘ Judge, have you 
had a square deal in this life—have you been treated 
right?” 

“Eh?” said the Judge, awakening. Then as the full 
import of the question went through the corroded cells 
left in his still imposing head, his face again went into his 
hands. 

“Been treated rotten,’’ he wailed, “rotten! Mother- 
in-law said I drank. Liar! Wifie left me. Zhee’s in New 
York. Five, ten, fifteen years ago left me. Left me all, 
all, all alone, just like a babe—like a poor liddle, poor 
liddle helplesh babe ——”’ 

“Well,” broke in Spud, “I sure ain’t been treated right. 
I ain’t never had me chance. No mudder, no wifie, no 
mudder-in-law, no nothing. But me chance has come now, 
Judge. The town’s burning and there ain’t no water, and 
here’s where Spud Murphy makes his stake. L, double-o, 
t, Judge; do ye know wot that spells? I’ve got me chance 
and I takes it. L, double-o, t—no more bumming, no 
more drunk-rolling, no more jail; palaces and autos for 
Spuddie!”’ 

“Damned old mother-in-law; damned old house,” 
muttered the Judge, again caught in the labyrinth of his 
drunkard’s grudge. “Earthquake; mother-in-law in 
cellar. I’m going to visit mother-in-law.” 

But Spud did not see the red smoulder in the old man’s 
bleary eyes. Standing erect on a block of masonry, he was 
smiling to visions. ‘‘The makings,’ he said shortly. 
The Judge passed him his last paper; Spud poured into the 
folded centre of it the pinch of yellow dust remaining in 
his pockets, rolled it, lit it, then buttoning up his jacket 
tight over his undershirt, pulling down his battered derby 
truculently toward his right eye, he clambered down the 
débris and, the smoking cigarette dangling handsomely 
from one corner of his tightened mouth, he walked away 
toward the region of disorder, smoke and fire, toward his 
“chance” and his rehabilitation. 

And the Judge, more slowly, slid down the pyramid of 
ruins and, a little unsteadily, but withal stubbornly, 
started off in search of his prevaricating relative, his little. 
eyes set with baleful and enigmatic purpose. 


II 


PUD, his jaws set, his eyes bright with a light they had 
not known for years, his heart ballooning with that 
singing joy which accompanies big resolutions, made for the 
regions of fire and anarchy. But he did not get there 
immediately; he was delayed. 

His way lay through a little square in a district of 
apartment hotels. It was filled with ladies in sealskins, 
opera cloaks and night robes; and with men in full dress, 
in pajamas, or simply 
wrapped in bed-quilts. 
A group of these rather 
dazed individuals was 
huddled close on the 
lawn, gazing, with open 
mouths, across the 
street. ‘‘ Look!” said 
one of them, a little 
old man with rims of 
spectacles, the lenses of 
which had dropped out, 
upon his nose; ‘‘Look!”’ 
he. said, clutching 
Spud’s elbow. 

Spud looked—and 
his jaw dropped as 
those of the others were 
dropped. Between 
two tall brick buildings 
the side walls of which 
had fallen, stood the 
front of a lower wooden 
building. The front 
only—the rest seem- 
ingly had disappeared 
beneath the bombard- 
ment of bricks from its 
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two big negligent neighbors—standing there thin and 
unreal, like a bit of cardboard scenery. Kneeling on the sill 
of one of the windows wasa grossly fat man in a pink night- 
dress who was unrolling to the sidewalk something that 
looked like a thin ribbon, with the evident intention of 
sliding down it. The sight of that man made Spud laugh 
— but immediately the laugh was choked; for from 
beneath the lowered shade of another window a slim, white 
arm thrust itself outand wavedfeebly. ‘Oh, youngman,” 
said the little gentleman with the lenseless spectacles— 
“Oh, young man, go and help that poor lady!” 

And Spud, with that inability to resist the immediate 
suggestion which had always been his curse, forgot his 
new resolutions and, running across the street, entered 
the house. 

The stairs were still there, pasted along the inside of the 
front wall. Going up, Spud found himself in the remaining 
half of a room;'.and in the bed a woman lay beneath a 
heap of the ceiling plaster.. He picked her up, ran down 
with her, laid her on the sidewalk, and went up again—in 
another room. It was his perverse Fate—another woman 
was there, on another bed, beneath another heap of plaster. 
This one weighed three hundred pounds, though, and 
screamed in a manner that made Spud helpless. Other 
rescuers, now pressing in, solved the problem. Unhinging 
a door, they placed her upon it and took her down. But 
all this time Spud could hear a sustained wailing some- 
where in the rear part of the wrecked house. Looking in 
that direction, across the chasm which the centre was, he 
saw pacing back and forth on a sort of suspended platform 
which had been a hall, a disheveled woman who wrung 
her hands and wept bitterly. Spud made his way to her 
along a narrow board which stuck still to the side wall, on 
the right. ‘“‘What’s the matter, loydie?’” he asked 
politely. ‘‘Can’t yous get out?” 

“Get my husband; he’s over there!’”’ she screamed, 
pointing back down the hall. 

Spud took a few steps in the direction pointed and 
stopped abruptly. The hall ended here; the rest of the 
house had been crushed, and before him there was nothing 
but a pyramid of bricks rising from the basement floor to 
the level of his eyes. His lips pursed in a little whistle. 

‘‘He’s under there,” wailed the woman. ‘Oh, sir, get 
him out!” 

And without another question Spud stepped out upon 
the heap and, squatting, began to take off bricks one by 
one, throwing them behind him over his shoulder. After a 
while a boy joined him, a red-headed youth, who without a 
word squatted by his side and began picking off brick 
after brick; then a third rescuer added himself to them—a 
fat little German who wheezed painfully as he worked. 

They toiled thus long, in silence. The woman had 
disappeared. Above them the steel frame of the con- 
tiguous building rose high; upon this the frame strips of 
the wall still held precariously; they bulged and looked as 
if made of soft cheese. ‘‘ They’ll be coming down directly 
on our cocoanuts,” Spud thought vaguely; but he 
worked on automatically, picking up brick after brick and 
throwing it over hisshoulder. A fireman looked in on them. 
“That’s right, boys, keep on; do your best!”’ he shouted, 
then vanished. They “‘kept on.” By this time they had 
a respectable hole in the pile of débris. A man came and 
stood behind them. ‘“ What’re you looking for?” he asked 
curiously. 

“The husband of the lady,”’ said Spud, throwing a brick 
over his shoulder. 

“The husband of what lady?’’ asked the man. 

“Of the lady what lives in the hall,’’ said Spud, still 
engrossed in his task. 

“The lady who lives in the hall?” repeated the man, very 
slowly. 

“Yes,”’ shouted Spud. 

“Why, I’m the husband of the lady who lives in this 
hall,”’ the man said apologetically; then in an injured tone 
that rose to indignation: ‘I ain’t under there. What do 
you take me for? I cleared out.” 

Spud rose on his pile of bricks and confronted the man 
nose to nose. 

“You're that lady’s husband?” he said, pointing to the 
hall-room door. 

“Tam,” said the man. 

“And you're not under there?’’ he pursued, pointing to 
the loose pyramid beneath his feet. 

“T’m not,” said the man. 

“Then,’”’ roared Spud, “‘what do you mean by making 
us dig for you,eh? You impostor. Here I am, neglecting 
my business a-digging fer your rotten old carcass, and you 
standing behind me a-grinning like a cat!”’ 

“I wasn’t grinning,” said the man, suddenly very much 
abashed. 

“Then get out of my way,” growled Murphy, smoulder- 
ing; “go on, git!” and brushing past heavily made his 
way out to the street. 

His purpose had returned to him, and something within 
him, long inert, which he failed to recognize, but which 
really was his conscience, was reproaching him keenly. 
He felt as though he had wasted years digging there within 
the ruins of that house. A glance about the plaza, though, 
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reassured him. 
group upon the 


The pajamaed and _ bequilted 
| lawn was as he had left it, still 


staring with open mouthsand roundeyes. He had 
not been so long, after all; the delay was still rep- 
arable. Spud resumed his interrupted way 
toward the lower city,-above which, now, heavy 
volumes of smoke were rising. 

He passed shops, many shops, but the con- 


which he counted had not yet 
ple of the upper residential quar- 
built mostly of wood and had 
little by the quake, were begin- 
down in bands curious to see the 
shops were all closed. Behind 
the plate-glass \ windows diamonds, rubies, 
precious stones glittered; silksshimmered. But 
somehow a lifelessness lay upon these things, a fixity; it was 
as if they had been nailed there forall time. The windows 
presented a giacial front, a haughtiness of vested rights; 
their transparency somehow was more forbidding than 
stone and steel. ‘ Nothing doing yet,’’ murmured Murphy. 

He was gradually nearing the regions of heaviest smoke. 
He crossed Market Street, went on a bit farther and 
found himself on the edge of the fire—a sea of it already, 
some ten great blocks razed to the ground and seething red 
like a voleanic lake. It was what he had expected, what 
he had hoped; but at the sight a vague consternation 
made his jaw drop; he stared with vacant eyes. 

“Here, lay hold of that hose! ’’ bellowed a voice in hisear. 

A small band of firemen had found a cistern and with 
one puny stream were attacking the roaring hell. 
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“Take hold!” bellowed the voice again. 

“My business ——-” began Murphy, with a despairing 
gesture toward a nearby skyscraper. 

“Take hold, or I crack ye wit’ the nozzle!” roared the 
fireman. 

And Murphy took hold. The left side of the street was 
burning fiercely, and the fire was coming down the right 
side in stolid advance. To a string of jolly oaths from a 
lieutenant standing behind them in his glistening oil-skins, 
the double line of men, the hose like a serpent hetween 
them, rushed with bent backs along the burning walls to 
their left and planted the hissing stream deep into the fire 
advancing down the right side. 

The voice of the lieutenant came to Murphy like a siren: 
“‘ Cassidy, you and the bum take the nozzle; and all of you 
other fellows, back with ye, and dig at the house!”’ , 

The line of men behind Spud dissolved; he heard their 
pounding feet on the cobbles. But as he dropped his hold 
to join them he was quickly set right. ‘‘ You're the bum,” 
said Cassidy; “you hold the nozzle wit’ me!” 

And Spud held the nozzle with Cassidy. They poured 
its stream ceaselessly and carefully back and forth along 
the wall of fire moving down the right side of the street, 
fighting for minutes, for seconds. From the fire to the left 
hot blasts poured, beneath which they cowered. Locking 
swiftly over his shoulder, Spud saw the firemen who had 
left the hose digging madly with pick, axe, hook and rope 
at the heaped planks and beams of a small house which had 
collapsed; and a woman’s scream, shriller with every 
effort of the rescuers, now was in his ears continuously. 
“They’ll git her off if we can hold out,” panted Cassidy, 
his face close to Spud’s, looking like a red moon in a fog. 
Heat waves rolled slowly over them; sometimes so slowly 
that before the short respite of cooler air could come they 
felt themselves dying. They crouched low on the cobbles; 
and to the movement of their four hands, pressed close on 
the nozzle, the stream passed ceaselessly along the march- 
ing wall of fire, lunging here and there like a rapier at the 
advancing red tongues. 

At last, like a roaring benediction, the voice of the 
lieutenant came to them. ‘“ All right; drop that hose and 
cut for it!” 

They dropped the nozzle and “cut for it.’’ Galloping 
head down out of their inferno, they came to the wrecked 
house. A wagon was standing there and the rescued 
woman, who was wounded or ill with fright, had already 
been laid on it. The lieutenant was looking over the 
group of tired men. His eyes fell on Spud. ‘Here, you 
drive the wagon to the hospital!” he commanded. 

But this time Spud rebelled. ‘‘ Wot do ye tyke me fer!” 
he protested. ‘I’ve got me business to ‘tend to, me 
property ——”’ . 

A roar of laughter burst out of the grim, black-faced 
crew of fire-fighters, their eyes upon Murphy’s stubble 
beard, his misfit and ragged clothing, his unspeakable 
shoes, the battered derby still stolidly set about his ears; 
and heedless of his complaints they hustled him up on the 
wagon seat, put the reins in his hands and saw him off with 
a whoop of derision. 

He drove, in obedience to the order of a burly policeman 
who had sprung into the wagon and knelt in the bed of 
the wagon, holding the woman’s head from the rattling 
bottom, back all the way he had walked in the morning, to 
the Receiving Hospital in the City Hall. Spud could have 
told the officer that the City Hall was wrecked, but a 
certain instinctive prudence kept him off the subject. 
They drove slowly up a wide main street, parting throngs 
of half-stupefied men and women who, wandering idly, 
gazed with curiosity upon wrecked walls and hanging 
cornices, seemingly innocent of realization that the city 
was being eaten up by fire. They came to the ruined City 
Hall; Spud as he passed was given a hurried look into his 
cell, agape, flooded with a sunlight it had never known; 
then the driver of a clanging ambulance directed them 
with a gesture to a huge pavilion which, for years the 
scene of prize fights historic to Spud, had been turned 
hurriedly into a hospital. Farther up, to the west, a great 
umbrella of smoke in the sky told of another big fire. Spud 
stopped the horse before one of the doors of the pavilion, 
twisted the reins about the brakes, slid to the sidewalk, 
and with a very absent-minded air, went off down the 
street. 

“Here, you come back here and help me!”’ roared the 
policeman. 

Spud, starting to run, turned his head unconsciously — 
and immediately he was caught by two soft brown eyes 
gazing at him pleadingly over the edge of the wagon. 
Dragging his feet, and muttering a protest, he came back 
and, with the policeman, bore the woman within. 

The big hall was filled with people —nurses, trained and 
volunteer, in natty apron-and-cap or incongruous finery; 
physicians, all kinds, young and old, from the city’s famed 
surgeon to its most notorious quack. They were all 
working feverishly, rushing here and there, or bent over 
stretched forms that moaned. Spud and the policeman 
laid the woman down. A man with a Vandyke beard, 
coatless, a sheet tied around his neck for an apron, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled back to his elbows, slid swiftly to her. 
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Spud’s eyes fell upon the improvised apron—and he 
turned sick. On tiptoes, he made furtively for the door. 

“Oh, sir,” said a soft voice at his elbow, “roll this for 
me!” 

It was a plot, a plot of Fate. This time, the eyes were 
blue, humidly blue, like stars at dawn. Above them was a 
vapor of golden curls, and above that a little white cap. 
Spud felt a spool thrust into his left hand, the end of a long 
trailing bandage placed in his right. ‘ Wind like this,” 
said the blue-eyed voice, showing the way; and Spud’s 
thick fingers mechanically began to wind. 

He wound one bandage, ad then another, and then 
another; he wound for many minutes; for an hour—for 
days, it sec.ied. He wound standing on his left leg; he 
wound stanaing on his right leg. He wound holding the 
spool in his left hand and the bandage in his right; 
holding the bandage in his lief: hand and the spool in his 
right. Upon one table was a pyramid of empty spools; 
upon another tabie a mountain of loose bandages; before 
him stretched an eternity of winding toil. At times, his 
purpose growling within him, he made a movement 
to escape; but immediately those eyes, blue like 
flowers, damp like dew, would turn upon him and 
settle him. And he wound. About him people ran 
to and fro, some moaned, some screamed; the uproar 
of the stricken city came in, attenuated to a ceaseless 
buzzing, as of a disturbed beehive. But he stood 
there, concentrated upon his simple task winding 
bandages about spools beneath a blue-eyed despotism. 

It took no less than the burning of the pavilion to 
liberate Spud. The fire to the west had gradually come 
within striking distance; it hurled on a few advance 
sparks to the roof of the big building, which soon was 
blazing. Then followed a quarter of an hour of mad toil, 
during which the wounded were all taken out and, in 
automobiles, cabs, wagons and trucks, evacuated to a 
safer part of the city. ; 

Murphy, in the disorder, managed to elude his captor, 
and sometime in the middle of the afternoon, rebuttoning 
his coat tight over his soiled undershirt, tightening the 
twine of his shoes, and slamming his battered derby more 
firmly about his ears, for the third time he started down- 
town to the urging of his purpose, still burning fixed within 
him. 

Ir 

ig? WAS not long before Spud realized that his foolish 

delays had seriously endangered the success of his 
project. The soldiers were in town. Companies of them 
were encamped in the Federal Buildings. Companies of 
them were marching down Market Street to the cheers of 
the people. Detached sentinels paced back and forth 
before the few banks he passed on his way. And about 
the lower city which was now all burning, in a wide circle 
taking in the entire imperiled area, a cordon of troopers 
had been thrown, very free with their Krags, and letting 
no one within. 

Spud slouched, dodged, ran, shink,slipped about for an 
hour trying to break through. Once he was commandeered 
by a company of artillerymen who were pulling down 
wooden buildings. They would pass a rope cable about 
some small shack, and, pulling together, two hundred in 
unison, would rip it piecemeal off its foundation. For 
many despairing minutes Spud was forced to be a part 
of this nove! tug-of-war team before he escaped by 
crawling on his stomach around a corner. 
Then, after more slouching, dodging, zigzag- 
ging, a careful crawl and a sudden dash 
finally placed him within the lines. 

There the very condition which had 
endangered the success of his plan now was 
his own advantage. Within the military 
cordon he stood alone; alone in the city’s 
storehouse of riches; unwittingly, the guards 
would take good care that he be not disturbed. 
It was now late in the afternoon. He stood 
on a corner which the day before had been the 
city’s nucleus of financial activity. A bank 
was to his right; another to his left; before 
him towered the Merchants’ Exchange; sky- 
scrapers were all about him; and he wasalone. 
The fire which had swept the lower city in a 
diagonal from southeast to northwest was 
now returning higher up from north to south 
in a second tremendous tack. It was coming 
toward Murphy, down the narrow street of 
high finance, through the mountains of 
masonry, slowly and without much noise, 
with a sort of mournful and brooding stub- 
bornness. Beneath the canopy of black smoke 
the day was rapidly falling. A stupor was 
enwrapping Murphy. The loneliness, the 
silence beneath the crackling of flames, im- 
pressed him. Now that he was here, sur- 
rounded by opportunity, he found himself 
unprepared. He had not thought out details; 
he was at a loss. 

He shuffled uncertainly down one of the 
streets toward the water-front. Once he tried 
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the door of a bank timorously, without conviction. It was 
locked; a look within showed him the brass cages, the 
polished counters, the cashier’s glass cell; inkstands, blot- 
ters, pens, calendars, a!l in order, petrified as though for a 
thousand years they had been there, abandoned and undis- 
turbed. In the wall the door of the safe stood like a great 
shield. Behind thislay wealth. It lay, this wealth, in the 
path of the cataclysm, doomed to shrivel to zero at the 
first lick of its devouring maw, and yet still watched over by 
the cupidity of man, under the passionless and incorrupt- 
ible vigilance of his wallsand locks, guarded with despairing 
stubbornness from Spud, here, to whom an infinitesimal 
fraction of it would mean happiness for all time 

These are the thoughts that vaguely were going through 
Spud’s uncultured brain. But he said caly, with wistful- 
ness: ‘‘ Now, what the —— do J get out of all this, any- 
how!” 

He stepped out into the street and deliberated, scratch- 
ing first his head with his hand, then the calf of his right 
leg with his left foot; then he noticed that the fire, pro- 
gressing smoothly and certainly, had advanced a whole 
half-block toward him. 

He retreated, then, with sudden decision in his meve- 
ments, plunged down a narrow and uncieax street. He 
had suddenly remembered a little shop that might serve 
his purpose—the shop of an old Dutchman, dealer in 
precious stones—a dark, cobwebbed, musty little place in 
the recess of which a fat old man bent over pellets which 
sparkled and glinted in the half-shadows, which flashed 
white, red, green or blue gleams, or emanated glowing 
pallors. There might be something left there, and any- 
thing left, a handful, enough to lie at the hollow of one’s 
palm like a drop of dew, would be enough to last Spud till 





the coming of a more final cataclysm—that is, if the pres-_ 


ent one, which was doing very well (the fire had advanced 
another half-block) left anything to be finished. 
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He was in a hurry now, going down the streets with long, 
decided strides; but as he was crossing the mouth of an 
alley he came to a stop. ‘ Well, I’ll be jig-jiggered!’’ he 
said, his tone mingling indignation with astonishment. 

He stood on one foot, an indecision again tormenting 
him. He shook it off. ‘No, sir,” he said firmly; “no, sir, 
not this time. No more of that. I don’t stop for nobody.” 

But his step, as he started again, had lost its temporary 
elasticity, and his face was troubled. ‘“‘ No, sir,’’ he re- 
peated, as though in need of convincing himself; “no, sir, 
I don’t stop. This is my time now.”’ 

But his feet, in spite of this, were gradually slowing. He 
stopped, and then, half turning as if addressing some per- 
son who, at his elbow, had been whispering into his ear 
some disreputable suggestion, ‘‘ No, sir,” he shouted; ‘I 
ain’t heard nothing. I ain’t heard nothing. If that darned 
fire, or that darned wind makes that kind of music, ’tain’t 
my fault. It’s just the fire, or just the wind, and I ain’t 
heard it, anyhow. And I want them diamonds!” 

And having thus seemingly routed his invisible tempter, 
he suddenly yielded to him. He turned, retraced his steps, 
entered the alley, and almost stumbled over a basket 
lying there on the ground—an open basket, covered with a 
blanket, out of one edge of which protruded a little red, 
wrinkled face from which issued a most astounding vol- 
ume of shrill noise—the noise which Spud had been trying 
to persuade himself he heard not. ‘‘ Well, you darned 
little cuss!”” he said, looking down in mingled curiosity, 
horror and admiration. 

The alley, crisscrossed with mangy clotheslines, was 
heaped with trunks, boxes, clothes, pieces of household 
furniture, kitchen utensils, dragged out of the rooms at 
the first knowledge of danger and abandoned in haste at 
the nearing of it; the child probably had been dropped in 
the panic flight, slipping, perhaps, from beneath the arm of 
some wide-hipped woman crazed by the tugging at her 
skirts of other little hands; or of some stalwart father, 
bearing on his shoulders a mirror, or a bird-cage, or some 
other incongruous treasure, chosen at the crisis. Any- 
way, it was most evidently far from satisfied with the 
situation. ‘‘ You blamed little cuss!”” repeated Murphy 
with progressive adequacy of expression. He was exasper- 
ated; a tremendous sense of injustice was vibrating in 
him; it was as if at the first big determination of his 
flaccid life all the mocking Fates had allied to foil him. 
“You damned little cuss, don’t you think I’ve got other 
things to do now than to take care of you?” 

Two little clenched hands rose straight up toward the 
sky; two curling-toed little feet kicked out of the blankets 
and joined the hands; hands and feet began a rageful 
beating of the atmosphere, while the mouth, somewhere 
down in the centre, opened to let out a sound like that of 
a humped-back cat perched upon a fence at midnight. 
“My God!” murmured Murphy, turning pale and casting 
a guilty look to right and left. His hands rose to his ears. 
Then his face froze with the return of his implacable reso- 
lution. ‘Here you,” he said, addressing the basket with 
authority; ‘‘ you just stay here for a while; ’twon’t hurt 
you; you just stay here while I ’tend to business—then 
I'll ’tend to you.” And pivoting on his heel he went out of 
the alley, turned the corner, and was in front of the little 
shop with its promise of wealth. 

The iron curtain was down, but on a pile of earth and 
cobbles left by street laborers Spud found a pick. The fire 
now had come near; above Spud’s head a 
whirl of smoke and cinders was passing, and a 
glare was on the sidewalk. Spud lifted his 
pick—then put it down gently. Before he 
began he simply must take a peep at that 
sonorous bundle in the alley. 

He looked down upon it with indecision 
and concern. The volume of sound issuing 
from it was so manifestly out of proportion 
with its size, that certainly it was bound to 
fly to pieces sooner or later. Spud was not 
a family man; he knew little of women and 
babies; frenzies such as this he took seri- 
ously, without a grain of suspicion. Little 
drops of sweat welled up on his forehead. 

But his eyes, rolling wildly in search of a 
possible solution, came athwart an object 
upon which he pounced with the fervor of 
inspiration. It was a doll, a little rubber 
doll with clothes of paint, faded and cracked 
and noseless. With a prudent gesture he 
advanced one foot of it toward the mouth 
whence came all this abominable clamor. 
The mouth closed about the foot with humid 
adhesion; the clamor ceased; a 
silence as of the tomb descended 
slowly and took its place. ‘“‘ Now 
for it!” exclaimed Spud, pound- 
ing off to his work. 

He raised the pick and brought 
it down fair in the centre of the 
iron curtain. The _ shivering 
a clangor that fled down the street 
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CHAPTER XXII 
\ | ALCOURT and Portlaw 
descended to the living- 
room where Constance and 
Wayward whispered by the fire. 
Malcourt greeted them; 'they exchanged a few words, 
then he picked an umbrella from the rack and 
went across the lawn to his house where his bride 
of a fortnight awaited him. Portlaw rubbed his 
pudgy hands. 

“Now that Louis is back,” he said to Wayward, 
“‘this place will be run properly again.’ 

“Ts it likely,”. asked Wayward, “that a man who 
has just married several millions will do duty as 
your superintendent in the backwoods?”’ 

““Well,”’ said Portlaw, with his head on one side, 

“do you know, it is extremely likely. And I havea 
vague idea that he will draw his salary with great 
regularity and promptness.’’ 

“What are you talking about?” said Wayward 
bluntly. 

“T’ll tell you. But young Mrs. Malcourt does not 
know—and she is not to be told as long as it can be 
avoided: Cardross, Carrick & Co. are in a bad way.” 

“How bad?” 

“The worst—unless the Clearing House does some- 
thing ——”’ 

“What!” 

“And it won’t! Mark my words, Wayward, 
the Clearing House won’t lift a penny’s weight from 
the load on their shoulders. J know. There’s a 
string of banks due to blow up; the fuse 
has been lighted, and it’s up to us to 
stand clear ——”’ 

“Oh, hush!” whispered Constance in a 
frightened voice. The door swung open; 
a gust of chilly air sent the ashes in the 
fireplace whirling upward among the leap- 
ing flames. 

Young Mrs. Malcourt entered the 
room. 

Her gown, which was dark—and may 
have been black—set off her dead-white 
face and hands in a contrast almost start- 
ling. Confused for a moment by the 
brilliancy of the lamplight she stood look- 
ing around her; then, as Portlaw waddled 
forward, she greeted him very quietly; 
recognized and greeted Wayward, and 
then slowly turned toward Constance. 

There was a pause; the girl took a 
hesitating step forward; but Miss Palliser 
met her more than half-way, took both 
her hands, and, holding them, looked her 
through and through. 

Malcourt’s voice broke in gravely: 

“Tt is most unfortunate that my return 
to duty should happen under such cir- 
cumstances. I do not think there is any man in the world 
for whom I have the respect—and affection—that I have 
for Hamil.’ 

Wayward was staring at him almost insolently; Port- 
law, comfortably affected, shook his head in profound 
sympathy, glancing sideways at the door where his butler 
always announced dinner. Constance had heard, but she 
looked only at young Mrs. Malcourt. Shiela alone had 
been unconscious of the voice of her lord and master. 

She looked bravely back into the golden-brown eyes of 
Miss Palliser, and, suddenly realizing that, somehow, this 
woman knew the truth, flinched pitifully. 

But Constance crushed the slender, colorless hands in 
her own, speaking tremulously low: 

‘Perhaps he’ll have a chance now. I am so thankful 
that you’ve come.” 

“Yes.’’ Her ashy lips soundlessly formed the word. 

Dinner was announced with a decorous modulation be- 
fitting the circumstances. 

Malcourt bore himself faultlessly during the trying 
function; Wayward was moody; his cynical glance 
through his gold-rimmed glasses resting now on Malcourt, 
now on Shiela. The latter ate nothing, which grieved 
Portlaw beyond measure, for the salad was ambrosial and 
the capon was truly Louis XI. 

Later the men played Preference, having nothing else to 
do after the ladies left, Constance insisting on taking 
Shiela back to her own house, and Malcourt acquiescing in 
the best of taste. 

The stars were out; a warm, sweet, dry wind had set in 
from the southwest. 

“It was what we’ve prayed for,” breathed Constance, 
pausing on the lawn. “It was what the doctors wanted 
for him. How deliciously warm it is! Oh, I hope it will 
help him!” 
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He Climbed Laboriously Aboard a Huge Chestnut Hack 


“Ts that his cottage?’’ whispered Shiela. 

“Yes. . . . His room is there where the windows 
are open. They keep them open, you know. 
: . Do you want to go in?” 

“Oh, may I see him!” 

“No, dear. 
outside. 
it inten? 

“Endure what?” 

“To hear—to listen—to his—breathing ——”’ 

“‘Let me go with you!” she whispered, clasping her 
hands; “‘let me go with you, Miss Palliser. I will be very 
quiet, I will do whatever you tell me—only let me go 
with you!” 

Miss Clay, just released from duty, met them at the 
door. 

“‘There is nothing to say,’’ she said; “‘of course every 
hour he holds out is an hour gained. The weather is more 
favorable. Miss Race will show you the chart.” 

As Shiela entered the house the ominous sounds from 
above struck her like a blow; she caught her breath and 
stood perfectly still, one small, clinched hand pressing her 
breast. , 

“That is not as bad as it has been,’’ whispered Con- 
stance. Then she went forward again and noiselessly 
mounted the stairs. 

Shiela crept after her and halted as though paralyzed 
as the elder woman pointed at a door which hung just ajar. 
Inside the door stood a screen and a shaded electric jet. 
A woman’s shadow moved across the wall within. 

Without the slightest noise Constance sank down on the 
hallway sofa; Shiela crept up close beside her, closer when 
the dreadful sounds broke out again, trembling in every 
limb, pressing her head convulsively against the elder 
woman’s arm. 


Only I often sit in the corridor 
But, perhaps, you could not endure 
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THE FIRING LINE 


Young Doctor Lansdale came 
upstairs an hour later, nodded 
to Constance, looked sharply at 
Shiela, then turned to the nurse 
who had forestalled him at the door. A glance 
akin to telepathy flashed between physician and 
nurse, and the doctor turned to Miss Palliser: 

“Would you mind asking Miss Clay to come 
back?” he said quietly. ‘“‘Oh!—has she gone to. 
~ bed?” 

Shiela was on her feet: ““I—I have brought a 
trained nurse,” she said; ‘“‘the very best—from 
Johns Hopkins 

“T should be very glad to have her for a few 
moments,” said the doctor, looking at the chart 





= by the light of the hall lamp. 


Shiela sped down the stairs like a ghost; the 
nurse reéntered the room; the doctor turned to 


w follow and halted short as a hand touched his arm. 


“Doctor Lansdale?” 

He nodded pleasantly. 

“Does it do any good—when one is very, very 
ill—to see 

The doctor made a motion with his head. 
“Who is that young girl?’’ he asked coolly. 

“Mrs. Maleourt ——” 

“Oh! I thought it might have been this Shiela 
he is always talking about in his delirium ——”’ 

“It is,” whispered Constance. 

For a moment they looked one another in the 
eyes; then a delicate color stole over the woman's 
face. 

“I’m afraid—I’m afraid that my boy is not 
making the fight he could make,’ she whispered. 





“Why not?” 
She was speechless. 
“Why not!” And in a lower voice: ‘‘ This 


corridor is a confessional, Miss Pailiser—if that helps 
you any.” 

She said: ‘‘ They were in love.” 

“Oh! Are they yet?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh! She married the other man?” 

‘* Yes.” 

ti Oh! ” 

Young Lansdale wheeled abruptly and entered the 
sick-room. Shiela returned in a few minutes with her 
nurse, a quick-stepping, cool-eyed young woman in spot- 
less uniform. A few minutes later the sounds indicated 
that oxygen was being used. 

An hour later Miss Race came into the hallway and 
looked at Shiela. 

“Mr. Hamil is conscious,”’ she said. 
to see him for a second?” 

A dreadful fear smote her as she crouched, speechless. 

“‘The danger of infection is slight,”’ said the nurse—and 
knew at the same instant that she had misunderstood. 
“Did you think I meant he is dying?” she said gently, as 
Shiela straightened up to her slender height. 

“Is he better?”’ whispered Constance. 

“He is conscious,” said the nurse patiently. ‘‘He 
knows”’—turning to Shiela—‘‘that you are here. You 
must not speak to him; you may let him see you for a 
moment. Come!” 

In the shadowy half-light of the room Shiela halted at 
a sign from the nurse; the doctor glanced up, nodding 
almost imperceptibly as the girl's eyes fell upon the bed. 

How she did it—what instinct moved her, what unsus- 
pected reserve of courage prompted her, she never under- 
stood; but looking into those dreadful eyes there in the 
sombre shadows of the bed, she smiled a little gesture of 
gay recognition, then, turning, passed from the room. 

“Did he know you?” motioned Constance. 

“*T don’t know—I don’t know. I think he was 
—dying—before he saw me 

She was shuddering so violently that Constance could 
searcely hold her, scarcely guide her down the stairs, 
across the lawn toward her own house. The doctor over- 
took and passed them on his way to his own quarters, but 
he only bowed very pleasantly, and would have gone on 
except for the soft appeal of Constance. 

‘Miss Palliser,’ he said, ‘“‘I don’t know—if you want 
the truth. You know all that I do; he is conscious—or 
was. I expect he will be, at intervals, now. This young 
lady behaved admirably—admirably! The thing to do is 
to wait.” 

He glanced at Shiela, hesitated, then: 

“Would it be any comfort to learn that he knew you?” 

“Vos... «. co Tae you.” 

The doctor nodded and said in a hearty voice: ‘Oh, 
I’ve got to pull him through somehow. That’s what I’m 
here for.” 


**Would you care 


” 





And he went away briskly across the lawn. 
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‘‘What are you going to do?” asked Constance in a low 
voice. 

“T don’t know; write to my father, I think.” 

“You ought not to sit up after such a journey.” 

“Do you suppose [ could sleep to-night!” 

Constance drew her into her arms; the girl clung to her, 
head hidden on her breast. 

“Shiela, Shiela,’”’ she murmured, ‘‘ you can always come 
to me. Always, always!—for Garry’s sake. . . 
Listen, child; I do not understand your tragedy —his and 
yours—I only know you loved each other. . . . Love 
— and a boy’s strange ways in love have always been to 
me a mystery —a sad one, Shiela. For once upon 
a time—there was a boy —and never in all my life another. 
Dear, we women are all born mothers to men—and from 
birth to death our heritage is motherhood—grief for those 
of us who bear—sadness for us who shall never bear — 
mothers to sorrow every one. Child, do you 
love him?” 

Te. 

“That is forbidden you, now.”’ 

“It was forbidden me from the first; yét, when I saw 
him I loved him. What was I to do?” 

Constance waited, but the girl had fallen silent. 

“Is there more you wish to tell me ?”’ 

“No more.” 

She bent and kissed the cold cheek on her shoulder. 

“Don’t sit up, child. If there is any reason for waking 
you I will come myself.” 

“Thank you.” 

So they parted, Constance to seek her rooms and lie 
down partly dressed; Shiela to the new quarters still 
strange and abhorrent to her. 

Her maid, half dead with fatigue, slept in a chair, and 
young Mrs. Malcourt aroused her and sent her off to bed. 
Then she roamed through the rooms, striving to occupy 
her mind with the negative details of the furnishing; but 
it was all drearily harmless, unaccented anywhere by 
personal taste, merely the unmeaning harmony executed 
by a famous New York decorator, at Portlaw’s request— 
a faultless monotony from garret to basement. 

There was a desk in one room; ink in the well, note- 
paper bearing the name of Portlaw’s camp. She looked 
at it and passed on to her bedroom. 

But after she had unlaced and, hair unbound, stood 
staring vacantly about her, she remembered the desk; and 
drawing on her silken chamber-robe went into the writing- 
room. 

At intervals, during her writing, she would rise and gaze 
from the window across the darkness where in the sick- 
room a faint, steady glow remained; and she could see the 
white curtains in his room stirring like ghosts in the soft 
night wind and the shadow of the nurse on wall and ceiling. 

* Dear, dear dad and mother,” she wrote, “ Mr. Portlaw 
was so anxious for Louis to begin his duties that we 
decided to come at once, particularly as we both were 
somewhat worried over the serious illness of Mr. Hamil. 

‘“‘He is very, very ill, poor fellow. The sudden change 
from the South brought on pneumonia. I know that you 
both and Gray and Cecile and Jessie will feel as sorry as I 
do. His aunt, Miss Palliser, is here. To-night I was per- 
mitted to see him. Only his eyes were visible and they 
were wide open. It is very dreadful, very painful, and has 
cast a gloom over our gayety. 

‘To-night Doctor Lansdale said that he would pull him 
through. I am afraid he said it to encourage Miss Palliser. 

“This is a beautiful place——’”’ She dropped her pen 
with a shudder, closed her eyes, groped for it again, and 
forced herself to continue—‘“‘ Mr. Portlaw is very kind. 
Thesuperintendent’s house is largeand comfortable. Louis 
begins his duties to-morrow. Everything promises to be 
most interesting and enjoyable———”’ She laid her head in 
her arms, remaining so, motionless, until somewhere on 
the floor below a clock struck midnight. 

At last she managed to go on: 

“Dad, dear, what you said to Louis about my part of 
your estate was very sweet and generous of you; but I do 
not want it. Louis and I have talked it over in the last 
fortnight, and we came to the conclusion that you must 
make no provision for me at present. We wish to begin 
very simply and make our own way. Besides, I know 
from something I heard Acton say that even very wealthy 
people are hard pressed for ready money; and so Phil 
Gatewood acted as our attorney and Mr. Cupy’s firm as 
our brokers, and now the Union Pacific and Government 
bonds have been transferred to Colonel Vetchen’s bank 
subject to your order—is that the term?—and the two 
blocks on Lexington Avenue now stand in your name, and 
Cuyp, Van Dine and Siclen sold all those queer things for 
me—the Industrials, I think you call them—and I in- 
dorsed a sheaf of certified checks, making them all payable 
to your order. 

“Dad, dear, I cannot take anything of that kind from 
you. . . . I am yery, very tired of the things that 
money buys. All I shall ever care for is the quiet of un- 
settled places, the silence of the hills, where I can study 
and read and live out the life Iam fitted for. The rest is too 
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complex, too tiresome to keep up with or even to watch 
from my windows. 

“Dear dad and dear mother, I am a little anxious about 
what Acton said to Gray—about money troubles that 
threaten wealthy people. And so it makes me very happy 
to know that the rather overwhelming fortune which you 
so long ago set aside for me to accumulate until my mar- 
riage is at last at your disposal again. Because Gray told 
me that Acton was forced to borrow such frightful sums 
at such ruinous rates. And now you need borrow no 
more, need you? 

“You have been so good to me—both of you. I am 
afraid you won’t believe how dearly I love you. I don’t 
very well see how you can believe it. But it is true. 

“The light in Mr. Hamil’s sick-room seems to be out. 
I am going to ask what it means. 

“‘Good-night, my darling two—I will write you every 
day. “ SHIELA.” 


She was standing, looking out across the night at the 
darkened windows of the sick-room, her sealed letter in her 
hand, when she heard the lower door open and shut, steps 
on the stairs—and turned to face her husband. 

‘‘W-what is it?”’ she faltered, white to the lips. 

“What is what?” he asked coolly. 

‘The reason there is no light in Mr. Hamil’s window?” 

‘He’s asleep,” said Malcourt in a dull voice. 

“Louis! Are you telling me the truth?” 

“Yes. . . . I'd tell you if he were dead. He isn’t. 
Lansdale thinks there is a slight change for the better. 
So I came to tell you.” 

Every tense nerve and muscle in her body seemed to 
give way at the same instant as she dropped to the lounge. 
For a moment her mind was only a confused void, then 
the routine instinct of self-control asserted itself; she 
made the effort required of her, groping for composure 
and self-command. 

“He is better, you say?” 

“Lansdale said there was a change which might be 
slightly favorable. . I wish I could say more than 
that, Shiela.” 

“‘But—he is better, then?” pitifully persistent. 

Malcourt looked at her a moment. “Yes, he is better; 
I believe it.” 

For a few moments they sat there in silence. 

“That is a pretty gown,” he said pleasantly. 

““What! Oh!” Young Mrs. Malcourt bent her head, 
gazing fixedly at the sealed letter in her hand. The faint 
red of annoyance touched her pallor-—perhaps because her 
chamber-robe suggested an informality between them 
that was impossible. 

“I have written to my father and mother,” she said, 
“about the securities.” 

“Have you?” he said grimly. 


“Yes. And, Louis, I forgot to tell you that Mr. Cuyp 


telephoned me yesterday assuring me that everything had 
been transferred and recorded and that my father could 
use everything in an emergency —if it comesas you thought 
possible. And I—I wish to say’’—she went on 
in a curiously constrained voice—‘‘ that I appreciate what 
you have done—what you so willingly gave up ——”’ 

An odd smile hovered on Malcourt’s lips: 

““Nonsense,” he said. ‘‘One couldn’t give up what one 
never had and never wanted. And you say that 
it was all available yesterday?” 

“ Available!” 

“ At the order of Cardross, Carrick & Co.?” 

“Mr. Cuyp said so.” 

“You made all those checks over to them?” 

“Yes. Mr. Cuyp took them away.” 

‘And that Lexington Avenue stuff?” 

‘Deeded and recorded.” 

“The bonds?” 

“Everything is father’s again.” 

“ Was it yesterday ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You are absolutely certain?” 

“Mr. Cuyp said so.” 

Malcourt slowly rolled a cigarette and held it, unlighted, 
in his nervous fingers. Young Mrs. Malcourt watched 
him, but her mind was on other things. 

Presently he rose, and she looked up as though startled 
painfully from her abstraction. 

“You ought to turn in,”’ he said quietly. 

** Good-night.”’ 

He went out and started to descend the stairs, but 
somebody was banging at the lower door, entering clum- 
sily and in haste. 

“Louis!”’ panted Portlaw, ‘‘ they say Hamil’s dying.” 

“Damn you,” whispered Malcourt fiercely, ‘‘ will you 
shut your cursed mouth!” 

Then slowly he turned, leaden-footed, head hanging, 
and ascended the stairs once more to the room where his 
wife had been. She was standing there, pale as a corpse, 
struggling into a heavy coat. 

“Did you—hear?”’ 

Ltd Yes.”’ 

He aided her with her coat. 
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“Do you think you had better go over?” 

“Yes, I must go.” 

She was trembling so that he could scarcely get her into 
the coat. 

“Probably,’’ he said, ‘‘ Portlaw doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. Shiela, do you want me to go 
with you ——” 

“No—no! Oh, hurry ——” 

She was crying now; he saw that she was breaking 
down. 

“Wait till I find your shoes. You can’t go that way. 
Wait a moment ——” 

“No—no!” 

He followed her to the stairs, but: 

‘“No—no!” she sobbed, pushing him back; “I want 
him to myself. ‘Can’t they let me have him even when he 
is dying?” 

“You can’t go!” he said. 

She turned on him quivering, beside herself. 

“Not in this condition—for your own sake,” he re- 
peated steadily. And again he said: ‘‘For the sake of 
your name in the years to come, Shiela, you cannot go to 
him like this. Control yourself.” 

She strove to pass him; all her strength was leaving her. 

“You coward!” she gasped. 

“T thought you would mistake me,” he said quietly. 
“People usually do. Sit down.” 

For a while she lay sobbing in her armchair, white hands 
clinched, biting at her lips to choke back the terror and 
grief. 

‘As soon as your self-command returns my commands 
are void,’’ he said coolly. ‘‘ Nobody here shall see you as 
you are. If you can’t protect yourself, it’s my duty to do 
it for you. Do you want Portlaw to see you?— 
Wayward?—these doctors and nurses and servants? How 
long would it take for gossip to reach your family? 

And what you’ve done for their sakes would be a crime 
instead of a sacrifice!” 

She looked up; he continued his pacing to and fro, but 
said no more. 

After a while she rose; an immense lassitude weighted 
her limbs and body. 

“T think I am fit to go now,” she said in a low voice. 

“Use a sponge and cold water and fix your hair and put 
on your shoes,” he said. ‘By the time you are ready 
I'll be back with the truth.” 

She was blindly involved with her tangled hair when she 
heard him on the stairs again—a quick, active step that 
she mistook for haste; and hair and arms fell as she turned 
to confront him. 

“It was a sinking crisis; they got him through—both 
doctors. I tell you, Shiela, things look better,” he said 
cheerily. 

CHAPTER XXIII 
S IN similar cases of the same disease Hamil’s progress 
toward recovery was scarcely appreciable for a fort- 
night or so, then, danger of reinfection practically over, 
convalescence began with the new moon of May. 


Other things also began about that time, including a - 


lawsuit against Portlaw, the lilacs, jonquils and apple- 
blossoms in Shiela’s garden, and Malcourt’s capricious 
journeys to New York on business concerning which he 
offered no explanation to anybody. 

The summons bidding William Van Beuren Portlaw, 
of Camp Chickadee, town of Pride’s Fall, Horican County, 
New York, to defend a suit for damages arising from 
trespass, tree-felling, the malicious diversion of the waters 
of Painted Creek, the willful and deliberate killing of game, 
the flooding of wild meadow lands in contemptuous dis- 
regard of riparian rights and the drowning of certain 
sheep thereby, had been impending since the return from 
Florida to her pretty residence at Pride’s Fall of Mrs. 
Alida Ascott. 

Trouble had begun the previous autumn with a lively 
exchange of notes between them concerning the shooting 
of woodcock on Mrs. Ascott’s side of the boundary. Then 
Portlaw stupidly built a dam and diverted the waters of 
Painted Creek. Having been planned, designed and con- 
structed according to Portlaw’s own calculations, the dam 
presently burst and the escaping flood drowned some of 
Mrs. Ascott’s sheep. Then somebody cut some pine 
timber on her side of the line and Mrs. Ascott’s smoulder- 
ing indignation flamed. 


Personally she and Portlaw had been rather fond of one 


another; and to avoid trouble incident on hot temper 
Alida Ascott decamped, intending to cool off in the Palm 
Beach surf and think it over; but she met Portlaw at 
Palm Beach that winter, and Portlaw dodged the olive 
branch and neglected her so selfishly that she determined 
then and there upon his punishment, now long overdue. 

“My word!” said Portlaw plaintively to Malcourt, “I 
had no idea she’d do such a thing to me; had you?” 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you she would?” said Malcourt. ‘‘I know 
women better than you do, though you don’t believe it.” 

“But I thought she-was rather fond of me!”’ protested 
Portlaw indignantly. 

“‘That may be the reason she’s going to chasten you, 
friend. Don’t come bleating to me; I advised you to be 
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attentive to her at Palm Beach, but you sulked and stood 
about like a baby-hippopotamus and pouted and shot 
your cuffs. I warned you to be agreeable to her, but you 
preferred the Beach Club and pigeon shooting. It’s easy 
enough to amuse yourself and be decent to a nice woman, 
too. Even I can eombine those things.” 

“Didn’t I go to that lawn party?” 3 

“Yes, and scarcely spoke to her. And never went near 
her afterward. Now, she’s mad all through.”’ 

“Well, I can get mad, too ——’”’ 

“No, you're too plump ever to become angry ——’’ 

“Do you think I’m going to submit to xe 

“You'll submit, all right, when they’ve dragged you 
twenty-eight miles to the county court-house once or 
twice.” 

“Louis! Are you against me, too?”—in a voice vibra- 
ting with reproach and self-pity. 

“Now, look here, William Van Beuren; your guests 
did shoot woodcock on Mrs. Ascott’s land ——”’ 

“They’re migratory birds, confound it!” 

“_ And,” continued Maleourt, paying no attention to 
the interruption, “you did build that fool dam regardless 
of my advice; and you first left 
her cattle waterless, then drowned 
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neighbor, and” —with a shrug—‘“‘ marry her. Marriage — 
as easy a way out of trouble as it is in.”’ 

He swung carelessly on his heel, supple, erect, graceful. 

“But,” he threw back over his shoulder, “‘ you’d better 
acquire the rudiments of a figure before you go a-courting 
Alida Ascott.’’ And with that. he left Portlaw sitting 
petrified in his wadded chair. 

Malcourt strolled on, a humorously malicious smile 
hovering near his eyes, but his face grew serious as he 
glanced up at Hamil’s window. He had not seen Hamil 
during his illness or his convalescence—had made no 
attempt to, evading lightly the casual suggestions of 
Portlaw that he and his young wife pay Hamil a visit; 
nor did he appear to take anything more than a politely 
perfunctory interest in the sick man’s progress; yet 
Constance Palliser had often seen him pacing the lawn 
under Hamil’s window long after midnight during those 
desperate hours when the life-flame scarcely flickered— 
those ominous moments when so many souls go out to 
meet the impending dawn. 

But now, in the later stages of Hamil’s rapid conval- 
escence which is characteristic of a heaithy recovery from 
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And, now that Malcourt was so often absent, Portlaw 
was surprised to find how much he missed the veiled 
authority exercised—how dependent on it he had become, 
how secretly agreeable had been the half-mocking disci- 
pline which relieved him of any responsibility except as 
over-lord of the culinary régime. 

Like a spoiled school-lad, badly brought up, he some- 
times defied Malcourt’s authority —as in the matter of the 
dam—enjoying his own perversity. But he always got 
into hot water and was glad enough to return to safety. 

Even now, though his truancy had landed him in a very 
lively lawsuit, he was glad enough to slink back through 
the stinging comments to the security of authority, and 
his bellows of exasperation under reproof were half pre- 
tense. He expected Malcourt to get him out of it, if he 
could not extricate himself; he had no idea of defending the - 
suit. Besides, there was sufficient vanity in him to rely on 
a personal meeting with Mrs. Ascott. But he laughed 
in his sleeve at the idea of the necessity of making love 
to her. 

And one day when Hamil was out for the third or fourth 
time, walking about the drives and lawns in the sunshine, 

and Maleourt was not in sight, 
Portlaw called for his riding 








her sheep as 

“That was a cloud-burst—an act 
of God i 

“Tt was a dam-burst, and the 
act of an obstinate chump!” 

“Louis, I won’t let anybody talk 
to me like that!” 

“But you’ve done it, William.” 

Portlaw, in a miniature fury, 
began to run around in little circles, 
puffing threats which, however, he 
was cautious enough to make ob- 
scure; winding up with: 

“And I might as well take this 
opportunity to ask you what you 
mean by calmly going off to town 
every ten days or so and absenting 
yourself without a word of ——’”’ 

“Oh, bosh,” said Malcourt; “if 
you don’t want me here, Billy, say 
so and be done with it.”’ 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“Well, then, let mealone. I don’t 
neglect your business and I don’t 
intend to neglect my own. If the 
time comes when I can’t attend to 
both I’ll let you know soon enough, 
perhaps sooner than you expect.” 

““You’re perfectly welcome to go 
to town,” insisted Portlaw alarmed. 

“T know it,” nodded Malcourt 
coolly. ‘‘ Now, if you'll take my 
advice you'll behave less like a pig 
in this Ascott matter.” 

“T’mgoing to fight that suit——”’ 

“Certainly fight it. But not the 
way you're planning.” 

“ Well—how, then?”’ 

“Go and see the little lady.” 

“See her? She wouldn’t receive 
me.” 

“Probably not. That’s unim- 
portant. For Heaven’s sake, 
Portlaw, you’re becoming chuckle- 
headed with all your feeding and 
inertia and pampered self- 
indulgence. You're the limit!— 
with your thirty-eight-inch girth 
and your twin chins and baby 
wrists! You know, it’s pitiablewhen 
I think what a clean-cut, decent- 











breeches and boots. 

He had not been on a horse in 
years, and it seemed as though only 
faith and a shoe-horn could get him 
into his riding-breeches; but with 
the aid of Heaven and a powerful 
valet he stood before his mirror 
arrayed at last, and presently went 
out across the lawn and through 
the grove to Malcourt’s house. 

Young Mrs. Malcourt, in pink 
gingham apron and sunbonnet, 
was digging with a trowel in her 
garden when he appeared upon the 
landscape. 

“T don’t want you to tell Louis,” 
he cautioned her with a very know- 
ing and subtle smile, “but I’m 
just going to ride over to Pride’s 
this morning and settle this lawsuit 
matter, and surprise him.” 

Shiela had straightened up, 
trowel in her gloved hand, and now 
stood looking at him in amused 
surprise. 

“IT didn’t know you rode,” she 
said. ‘I should think it would be 
very good for you.” 

“Well,” he admitted, turning 
red,‘ I suppose I ought to ride, now 
and then. Louis has been at me 
rather viciousity. But you won't 
tell him, will you?” 

“No,” said Shiela. 

“Because, you see, he doesn’t 
think me capable of settling this 
thing; and so I’m just going to 
gallop overand havea little friendly 
chat with Mrs. Ascott ——”’ 

“Friendly?” very gravely. 

“Yes,” he said, alarmed; ‘‘ why 
not?” 

“Do you think Mrs. Ascott will 
receive you?” 

““Well—now—Louis said some- 
thing of that sort. And then he 
added that it didn’t matter—but 
he didn’t explain what I was to do 
when sherefusedtoseeme. . . . 
Ah—could—would you mind tell- 
ing me what to do in that case, 
Mrs. Maleourt?” 








looking, decently set-up fellow 
you were only two years ago! — 
it’s enough to make a cat sick!” 

“Can I help what I look like?” bellowed Portlaw. 

“What an idiot question!” said Malcourt with weary 
patience. “All you’ve got to do is to cuddle yourself less, 
and go out into the fresh air on your ridiculous legs ——’”’ 

“Ridiculous!” gasped the other. ‘“‘ Well, I’m damned 
if I stand that ——!” 

“You won’t be able to stand at all if you continue 
eating and sitting in armchairs. You don’t like what I 
say, do you?” with easy impudence. “Well, I said it to 
sting you—if there’s any sensation left under your hide. 
And I'll say something else: if you’d care for somebody 
besides yourself for a change and give the overworked Ego 
a vacation, you’d get along with your pretty neighbor 
yonder. Oh, yes, you would; she was quite inclined to 
like you before you began to turn, physically, into a stall- 
fed prize-winner. You're only thirty-seven or eight; 
you've a reasonable chance yet to exchange obesity for 
perspicacity before it smothers what intellect remains. 
And, if you’re anything except what you're beginning to 
resemble, you'll stop sharp, behave yourself, go to see your 





“Can't They Let Me Have Him Even When He is Dying?” 


his unpleasant malady, Malcourt avoided the cottage, 
even ceased to inquire, and Hamil had never asked to see 
him, although, for appearance’ sake, he knew that he must 
do so very soon. 

Wayward and Constance Palliser were visiting Mrs. 
Ascott at Pride’s Fall; young Mrs. Malcourt had been 
there for a few days, but was returning to prepare for the 
series of house-parties arranged by Portlaw, who had 
included Cecile Cardross and Philip Gatewood in the 
first relay. 

As for Maleourt, there was no counting on him; he was 
likely to remain for several days at any of the five distant 
gatekeepers’ lodges across the mountains; or to be mousing 
about the woods with wardens and foresters, camping 
where convenient; or to start for New York without 
explanation. All of which activity annoyed Portlaw, who 
missed his manager at table and at cards—missed his nim- 
ble humor, his impudence, his casual malice—missed the 
paternal toleration which this man bestowed upon him— 
a sort of half-affectionate, half-contemptuous supervision. 





‘What is thereto do, Mr. Portlaw, 
if a woman refuses to receive you?” 
“Why—TI don’t know,”’ he admitted vacantly. “What 
would you do if you were I?” 
Young Mrs. Malcourt, frankly amused, shook her head: 
“If Mrs. Ascott won’t see you, she won’t/ You don’t 
intend to carry Pride’s Fall by assault, do you?” 
“But Louis said ¢ 
“Mr. Maleourt knows quite well that Mrs. Ascott 
won’t see you.” 
““W-why?”’ 
‘‘Ask yourself. Besides, her lawyers have forbidden 
her.” is 
But Portlaw’s simple faith in Maleourt never wavered; 
he stood his ground and quoted him naively, adding: 
“You see, Louis must have meant something. Couldn’t 
you tell me what he meant? I'll promise to do it.” 
“IT suppose,”’ she answered, laughing, ‘‘that he meant 
me to write a note to Alida Ascott, making a personal 
appeal for your reception. He spoke of it; but Mr. 





Portlaw, I am scarcely on such a footing with her.” 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Dead Leader 


ROVER CLEVELAND introduced honesty and 
patriotism into a region peculiarly in need of them— 
namely, into politics. 

It seems strange now that such a service should have 
been so bitterly opposed; but the road of every pioneer is 
hard. Cleveland was the pioneer. He preached and 
practiced that a party is admirable only in so far as it 
serves the common good. The preaching was familiar; 
the practice a novelty. He discovered no binding Jeffer- 
sonian principle in conniving at graft. Men who followed 
him in putting country above party were called mug- 
wumps as a term of reproach. 

There could have been no improvement in politics 
except by breaking down that blind allegiance to party 
which fortified and armed rascality. 

It was harder to practice honesty and patriotism in 
politics twenty-four years ago than it is now. That it is 
easier now is due, first of all, to his powerful initiative. 
In a less striking and less important way than Washington 
and Lincoln, he was still a true leader of American men on 
their long road toward freedom. 

The opposition to Roosevelt within the Republican 
organization is mild compared with the opposition to 
Cleveland within the organization of his party. It was 
with excellent reason that the Tammany of that day 
fought his nomination in 1892 to the last ditch. His kind 
of Democracy meant death to that kind. After his tri- 
umphant nomination and election Tammany was never 
the same sinisterly formidable organization that it had 
been before. 

Much was burst in that campaign. The Republican 
electoral vote dropped from two hundred and thirty- 
three to one hundred and forty-five. That surge across 
party lines was truly a march toward freedom. 


Paying a Hundred Cents 


HE country now freely acknowledges Cleveland’s 
most conspicuous service as President. But, in the 
day when it was performed, that service cost him much 
popularity. It happened to be a service that was grateful 
especially to Wall Street, and dubious to the South and 
West. 

Cleveland had been violently opposed by New York; 
enthusiastically supported by the West. Yet Wall 
Street’s view of the Treasury’s need was right— which was 
decisive for him. 

It is easy to doubt passed dangers. In ’91, '92 and ’93 
the Treasury issued one hundred and forty-seven millions 
of notes, redeemable in “‘coin,’’ to buy silver which, in 
1898, was worth sixty cents on the dollar and in the two 
following years fifty cents. Soon after Mr. Cleveland was 

naugurated net gold in the Treasury dropped below a 
undred millions—later, below sixty millions. 

In 1893 the Treasury was called upon to redeem in gold 
one hundred and two millions of notes, and exports of gold 
amounted to one hundred and eight millions. 

In short, whether the United States should pay its 
debts at a hundred cents on the dollar in gold or at fifty 


cents in silver was a very practical and imminent question.. 


Silver was powerful politically. 

To a politician, mindful primarily of party, the case 
might have been difficult. Toa man mindful primarily of 
country, it was simple. 

President Cleveland said the nation should pay a hun- 
dred cents until the last shred of national resources which 
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he could command was exhausted, and he stuck to the 
point with the same obstinacy which he displayed in other 
cases where the same principle seemed to him to be 
involved. He was blamed—and still is in a few quarters— 
for paying dear for gold when to get gold at any price was 
an achievement. He was content to get the gold that the 
country’s credit needed, and to leave the blame to the 
future. 

There is nothing picturesque about maintaining a 
country’s credit under difficulties. It is, nevertheless, a 
not insignificant service. 

He spoke in deliberate condemnation of the high tariff 
measure of the other party, but in burning anger of the 
high tariff measure of his own party. 

He himself was a condition, not a theory —a condition of 
immovable honesty. 


Plain Truths and Life Insurance 


HAT life insurance is better than it used to be we are 
sure. For example, a big company’s last official cir- 
cular contains a clear statement of what a dividend is— 
namely, that it is no more a dividend, in the accepted 
meaning of that word, than is the change which you get 
back at the store. It is simply an overplus, above the cost 
of the insurance, which the company hands back at the 
end of the year. 

Some people knew this before the explosion; but we do 
not recall that any big company took the trouble to 
explain it for general circulation. 

Just how much better life insurance is we cannot say— 
not knowing what all the enterprising persons who are sell- 
ing it over the country tell the people who buy it. For- 
merly, all too often, they told fairy stories; and a wholly 
erroneous impression that a life insurance company is a 
sort of benevolent enterprise by the management, or a 
kind of Fortunatus’ purse which habitually gives back 
more than it receives, is not quite dead even now. 

Not long ago we were grieved to receive a proposition so 
worded as to induce in the uninformed mind a notion that 
the insured stood a splendid chance of beating the company 
and getting his insurance almost for nothing. 

The more clearly the companies, by themselves and 
their agents, tell the plain truth about life insurance, the 
better life insurance will be. 


Making Good a Title 


EBRUARY first next, the Torrens system of register- 
ing land titles goes into effect in New York. 

At present ownership of land is evidenced by a record 
in a public book, and the seller gives the buyer a deed and 
abstract. 

Under the new system, ownership may be evidenced by 
a record in a different public book, and the seller will give 
the buyer a deed and certificate. 

This is a harrowing innovation. 

The Torrens system was introduced in Illinois long ago; 
but for years it made scarcelysany progress in public con- 
fidence. In New York, before the Legislature acted, a 
commission spent many months studying the subject—a 
minority of the commission finding grave objections. 

The system does indubitably work, and it reduces the 
cost and trouble of transferring land to a fraction of what 
it is under the old method. But it isa departure; and any 
departure—especially in a matter of such vital importance 
as the title to land—must arouse dark apprehension in 
conservative minds. 

Formerly, it will be remembered, ownership of land in 
Egypt was evidenced by four stone monuments, one at 
each corner of the lot. Cheops, however, needing stone 
for his famous pyramid, decreed that there should be only 
two monuments thereafter. Whereupon the proprietary 
breast of Egypt was given over to gloom and despair. 
Whenever the monarch strolled abroad he beheld land- 
lords wringing their hands or watering the sites of their 
monolithic abstracts with hopeless tears. 


Troubles of Rulers 


IX Socialists have been elected to the Prussian Diet, 

there is sedition in India, the Philippine Assembly has 
passed a resolution in favor of independence, and so it 
goes. 

People everywhere are asking for more political power, 
and, at the same time, abusing such power as they have 
by employing it to vex their rulers. 

The Prussian Government has long maintained that the 
mass of the people were unfit to have any considerable 
veice in Prussian affairs. The election of six radical oppo- 
nents of the government simply proves that some of the 
people whom the government has permitted to vote 
effectively are also unfit for that privilege. What other 
view could a reasonable government take of it? 

One and a half per cent. of the civilized population of 
the Philippines were permitted to amuse themselves by 
electing an Assembly, as a mild exercise in imitation of 
self-government. It was alleged, as we recall it, that the 
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ninety-seven thousand electors were mainly of the better, 
more “‘loyal”’ sort. Yet their representatives are so little 
sensible of their true interests that they want independ- 
ence—which proves conclusively that the capacity for 
self-government of the mass of the Filipinos must. be so 
far below zero that simple arithmetic could never express it. 


Our Incurable Honesty 


N OBSERVANT Martian might wonder at the almost 
ineradicable predilection for honesty which charac- 
terizes human beings. For example, two or three obscure 
gentlemen, some time ago, set up a mysterious investment 
company. Many, including business men of age and 
reputation, hastened to invest in it. Just what they 
expected to get for their money the receiver is unable to 
determine; but he surmises it was not what they will get 
—namely, experience. 

Commenting upon which the Economist, of Chicago, 
observes: ‘‘It is astonishing how easy it is for men of 
moderate intelligence, comparatively unknown and of no 
business standing, to gather in other people’s money by 
organizing a corporation and talking big.” 

So easy that we are sometime surprised that anybody 
elects to give people an equivalent for their money, instead 
of just swindling them out of it. 

The reason, of course, is that almost all men prefer to 
be honest. Hardly any can bear to take the money of 
another without giving an equivalent—except by some 
method that is duly approved by their friends and has the 
sanction of law. 


A Gentle Political Ambition 


E WISH very much that we could be permitted to 
arrange this Presidential campaign in just a few 
trivial and incidental particulars. 

To begin with, we would have Mr. Bryan take dinner 
with Booker T. Washington in Atlanta, while Mr. Taft 
conferred the same social honor upon Miss Emma Gold- 
man in Philadelphia. 

We would not aspire to alter the platforms in the least 
particular, nor to change the public record of either candi- 
date by so much as a comma. Neither would we have 
either do anything which in the smallest degree violated 
any law of the land or any quotable canon of religion. 
But by a few small and, so to speak, extraneous touches 
here and there we would endeavor to have the solid South 
go enthusiastically for Taft, and Pennsylvania roll up a 
majority of about half a million for Bryan. 

The object, of course, would be the wholly salutary one 
of demonstrating how little people really care for what 
they are voting for. Persuaded by reason and argument 
that one doctrine of government is more enlightened than 
the other, men will stand firmly by their conviction— 
unless some proponent of that doctrine unfortunately 
offends their real and deep prepossessions. 


Strangling the Solecisms 


LOVENLY use of English in every-day speech is a fact 

acknowledged by all, and by some deplored. 

That women—who notoriously have more time and 
inclination for literary pursuits than men have—may be 
taught to speak correctly is the settled conviction of 
Professor Elias McNuttie, who has devoted many years to 
the subject. That the results so far attained have been 
comparatively slight is due, in Professor McNuttie’s 
opinion, to the discursiveness of the methods employed. 

By the codperation of many teachers in the early 
eighties Professor McNuttie was able to secure an appli- 
cation of his own intensive method. This consisted in 
daily impressing upon such female pupils as seemed recep- 
tive that they must say “‘Don’t—you”’ instead of “ don- 
chew.” 

A recent canvass of 83,617 female grammar-school 
graduates in the Middle West shows that no fewer than 
2869, as Professor McNuttie informs us, habitually say 
“Don’t—you,” except in moments of excitement. That 
they are the beneficiaries of his system is proved, in the 
Professor’s opinion, by the fact that they still say “‘ Wha- 
zer-name ?”’ “‘ Whiz-she ?’’ “ Yezzir,’’ and so on. 

Fifteen years ago Professor McNuttie essayed an exten- 
sion of his system—confining grammatical instruction to a 
struggle with the appositional pronoun, “‘It is I,” “It is 
he,”’ “It is she.” 

Whether because the teachers were somewhat exhausted 
by their wrestle with ‘“‘don-chew,” or because the new 
subject was vastly more difficult, or because the effort befell 
in a Democratic Administration, he is unable to say; but 
he admits that the result has been disappointing. 

Not that he is discouraged. He still believes that by 
attacking the notable solecisms singly, one after another, 
at intervals of fifteen or twenty years. much progress in the 
way of subduing them may be made; that the time will 
come when a considerable number of college graduates 
can tell almost offhand—or, at least, after a few moments’ 
reflection— whether to say “shall” or “ will.” 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Rise of ‘‘Fingy’’ Conners 


T IS customary, with some people, to speak of William 
I James Conners, chairman of the New York Demo- 
cratic State Committee, asa rough diamond. In other 
circles, the diamond part of the designation is scrupulously 
dropped. 

Considering the matter judicially, it can be said that, 
even though Mr. Conners may not be so high a grade of 
carbon as a diamond, he wears plenty of them, and that, 
although he is rough enough to suit the most fastidious 
of the admirers of the rugged, he is smooth enough for 
all practical purposes—and Mr. Conners’ purposes are 
eminently practical. With that keen insight into the 
exact identity of the dominating influence that distin- 
guishes so many of our leading millionaires, Mr. Conners 
has spent his fifty-odd years in accumulating money. 

His platform on this point is delightfully simple. 
“Jim,” said a friend, some years ago, “‘now that you are 
getting along in the world you’d better try to tone down 
a bit. It wouldn’t be a bad plan to get somebody to tutor 
you for a time.” 

“Education!” snorted Conners, with several additional 

snorts that added emphasis, even if they were expletive in 
character—‘“‘ Education! Ican hireall of them guys I want 
for twenty dollars a week.” 
- Now, there is a sentiment that will give pause to the 
young man with his eye on a diploma. When so eminent 
an authority as Mr. Conners declares that education is 
worth only twenty dollars a week it is the moment for 
reflection, since Conners did not woo fortune, that fickle 
jade, with abilities, or the lack of them, manicured up to 
the A. M. or the Ph. D. stage. 

The docks at Buffalo, where most of the enormous 
tonnage of the Great Lakes either starts West or finishes 
the first part of its journey East, have been the beginning 
of many men who have come to power and influence. 
There is an Archbishop who was born on the water-front of 
Buffalo, a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York, a 
former Lieutenant-Governor of New York, and others 
who have gone far—and there is Conners. 

On the docks at Buffalo the primal law still obtains. 
Strength wins. If you can’t whip your man with your 
fists, whip him with a bale-stick, or a box-hook, or any- 
thing else that comes handy—but whip him, If a gentle- 
man with whom you are bickering bites off one of your 
fingers, you retaliate, politely, by gouging out one of his 
eyes, or both, if the opportunity offers. The amenities 
are strictly observed. You do not kick your disputatious 
friend, whom you have down, in the head. That is the 
unwritten law. Instead, you jump on his face with both 
hob-nailed feet, which, as all will admit, is more sports- 
manlike, as well as more permanent in results. 

Naturally, the youthful Conners went to the docks for 
employment as soon as he had any size at all. He did 
various odd jobs, such as ferrying and painting smoke- 
stacks and acting as cook’s helper, until he broadened into 
the measure of a man. Then he took a truck and went to 
be a stevedore. He was handy with his fists, thick through 
the chest and properly resentful of any infringement on his 
rights. It wasn’t long until ‘‘Fingy” became one of the 
leaders among the stevedores. 

* Everybody called him ‘“ Fingy” Conners then, just as 
everybody calls him ‘Fingy’’ Conners now—much to 


his disgust. There are two stories about this nickname. 
One is that one of the companions of the youthful Conners 
had a pistol. 

“Chee,” he said, “I wisht I had sumpin’ t’ shoot at.”’ 

‘Shoot at me t’umb,”’ Conners replied, holding up his 
right hand with thumb extended. The boy shot and hit 
the target, and Conners went home and told his mother 
he had “‘losted his fingy”’—which gave the neighborhood 
the chance for the nickname. 

The other story is that at a dance one night a gentleman 
friend of Conners bit off the thumb. 

Fingy grew on the docks. It was not long until he was 
bossing a gang. He bossed by right of his brawn and his 
native shrewdness. The owners of the various freight- 
lines unloaded their own freight in those days. Conners, 
observing the workings of the scooping system at the 
elevators—where there was a boss scooper who had the 
contract with all the elevators and hired his own men to 
do the scooping —had the wit to see that the same system 
would work with the package freight. He started out to 
get the contracts. There he began his rise to wealth. 

He now has the freight contracts at all the ports on the 
Great Lakes, unloads and loads all the boats, and is, most 
likely, the greatest stevedore, in point of business done, 
in this country. His strength and courage were supple- 
mented with a shrewd, money-making mind. 

Scooping grain in the holds of boats is frightful work. 
The men go down with shovels, and their task is to keep 
the grain up to the leg of the elevator so the ascending 
buckets shall always be filled. The grain is full of dust, the 
holds are stiflingly hot, and there is no stopping until the 
job is done. The scoopers drink heavily. They take a 
large glass of vile whisky to ‘‘cut the dust”’ and follow it 
with enormous glasses of beer. Knowing this, and know- 
ing the habit of the men, the boss scooper, years ago, 
established his own chain of saloons and refused to hire 
men as scoopers who did not do their drinking at his 
places. 

Conners was quick to see the value of this altruistic 
idea. He improved it by devising a system of brass 
checks. Whenever a stevedore in his employ wanted a 
drink, the boss of the gang gave him a brass check good 
at a Conners saloon. At the end of the week the men 
were paid off at the saloons, and the amounts indicated by 
the brass checks they had taken during the week were 
deducted from their wages. 

Meantime, Conners had been expanding. He mixed in 
politics. He ran for alderman once in the First Ward, but 
was beaten so badly that he never looked for elective 
office after that. His activities turned to other directions. 
He had an asphalt company that he eventually sold to the 
asphalt trust for some slight remuneration over and above 
its first cost. Other similar municipal activities engaged 
his attention, together with some that were strictly 
personal, and it came to be known in Buffalo that Conners 
was rich. 

Conners did not deny it. He appeared in the public 
places with rolls of five-hundred-dollar bills and bestrewn 
with diamonds like the front window of a Broadway 
jewelry-shop. He bought more wine than anybody else, 
told how much money he had and was making, built a fine 
house out in South Buffalo, had the best horses and the 
reddest waistcoats. His philosophy was embodied in his 
reply to the friend who remonstrated with him for wearing 


so many diamonds. “I’ve heard tell before that wearin’ 
diamonds is vulgar,’”’ said Conners, “‘but I notice that 
them that has ’em wears ’em.”’ 

He had ’em and he wore ’em, and he boasted day and 
night of his wealth. This sort of thing went well enough 
with the Conners brand of people, but it was not long until 
Conners noticed that he was not getting anywhere with 
the men with whom he wanted to associate. Conners is 
smart, supernaturally so in many instances. He sat down 
and thought it over. During that period of communion 
with himself he discovered that, next to wealth, respect- 
ability is most to be desired. From that moment he 
started on his new campaign. 

He toned down his clothes, discarded his diamonds, 
ceased, to a degree, his bluster, and endeavored to be a 
man of affairs. The city did not take him seriously, but 
he kept at it. One day, everybody shouted with laughter 
when it was announced that Conners had bought an 
afternoon newspaper. He put his name at the top of the 
editorial column and went at it hammer and tongs. He 
liked the game, so he started a morning paper. Soon 
afterward he bought another, merged that with his own 
morning paper, and now he is editor and owner of a morn- 
ing and an afternoon paper, which, as he says himself, “is 
going some.” 

He bought a house on Delaware Avenue, where the 
exclusive people live, laid in a garageful of automobiles, 
went into all sorts of schemes for the promotion of his 
own fortunes, but, incidentaliy, every time, for the prestige 
it would give him to be associated with the men in the 
companies. 

He fought for and obtained the State committee chair- 
manship, because he wanted recognition. That is the 
spectre always before him. He campaigns incessantly 
for social standing. He wears dark clothes and pallid, 
instead of hectic, shirts. 

There are times when the Conners of the First Ward, the 
old Conners, breaks through the Conners of Delaware 
Avenue, but the Delaware Avenue Conners strangles back 
the First Ward Conners as soon as he can. One of these 
days “ Fingy”’ will be a Leading Citizen of Buffalo. 


The Hall of Fame . 


@ The terrible truth has leaked out that part of Wu 
Ting-Fang’s queue is a switch. 


@ Paul Armstrong, the playwright, has bought a stock . 
farm in Maryland and intends to raise fine horses in inter- 
vals between writing plays. 


€@ Ervin Wardman, the Editor of the New York Press, 
wanted to learn to write on a typewriter, so he wrote a 
novel on one for the practice. 


@ When E. H. Harriman has any big problem te think out, 
he locks himself in a room and stays there until he has the 
solution, no matter how long it takes him. 


@ General Stewart Woodford, who was our Minister to 
Spain just before the Spanish War, has the finest pair of 
side-whiskers ever seen in the diplomatic service. 


@ Paul Morton, former Secretary of the Navy, and now 
president of the Equitable Insurance Company, is an 
athlete, and still finds time to waik ten miles a day. 
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S I LOOK back to the distant days of my youth, in 
A the old cities of Boston and Cambridge, and recall 
the reverent devotion to literature and its eminent 
professors that then prevailed, I am somewhat painfully 
conscious of a change that has taken place, either in 
public sentiment as to those subjects or in my own mind. 
Those were the days when Dana, Bryant, Halleck, Cooper 
and Washington Irving were hallowed names, never 
thought of without spontaneous admiration nor mentioned 
without profound respect. Those were the days, also, of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Felton, Holmes, 
Mitchell, Whipple, and Henry Giles—to mention only a 
few of the mien then conspicuous in the realm of thought — 
and around all those names there was an atmosphere of 
sanctity. We who were young never even dreamed of 
doubting the authenticity of their greatness. Reverence 
for them was a religion, and that religion was generally 
prevalent. No such feeling seems to exist now, relative to 
authors, whether of the past or present. The audacious 
New Age ignores all reputations and challenges all claims. 
When Charles Dickens first visited Boston (it was as long 
ago as 1842), the girls in the fine mansions that he entered 
would throng around him and furtively cut bits of fur 
from his sealskin over- 
coat, to be treasured 
as souvenirs. No 
writer is idolized now 
in any such spirit, or in 
any spirit at all. In my 
own breast, I grieve to 
say, the spring of hero- 
worship has nearly run 
dry; but that, I am 
wishful to believe, is due 
to the lapse of time. 
Wordsworth has noticed 
the ‘‘sober coloring” 
which, from the eyes of 
ancient watchers of 
mortality, is taken by 
‘the clouds that gather 
round the setting sun.” 
For me, however, a rem- 
nant of that old devo- 
tional enthusiasm still 
remains. There is, for 
example, as there 
always has been, a halo 
around the name of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Manner of Moore Himself” 





“I Shall Try, To-Night, to Do Some- 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Poet— Humorist—Philosopher— Friend 


By WILLIAM WINTER , 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. C. WALL 


At the time of which I speak Holmes 
had not yet written The Autocrat, but 
his early poems, published in 1836 and 
later, were known to us young readers, 
and we loved them well. 

Some of these early poems of Holmes’ 
were comic, such as My Aunt, The 
September Gale, and The Height of the 

idiculous, while some of them were 
martial or pathetic, such as Old Iron- 
sides and the greeting to Charles Dickens. 


The Meeting on the Bridge 


fa poem of Old Ironsides had (in 
1830) saved the frigate Constitution 
from being demolished, and we could 
see her, still afloat, in the harbor, off the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown. The Dickens song had given 
to us a gem of feeling and melody, not to be forgotten: 


The Irish harp no moe a thrills, 
Or breathes a fainter tone 

The clarion blast from Scotland’ s hills, 
Alas! no more is b 

And Passion’s burning lip bewails 
Her Harold’ 8 wasted fire, 

Still ling’ring o’er the dust that veils 
The lord of England's lyre. 


It is not surprising that Holmes charmed us, for he 
voiced the ardor of youth and he touched, at one and the 
same moment, the chords that vibrate to laughter and to 
tears. Time adjusts the scales in which achievement is 
weighed and by which reputation is finally determined. 
Other bards may have excelled Holmes, in later years, and 
to them may have been accorded a higher rank than has 
been accorded to him, in the estimation of his countrymen ; 
but no American poet of the middle of the nineteenth 
century —unless, perhaps, it was Longfellow—was so much 
loved by the rising generation. 

I saw Holmes many times before I became personally 
acquainted with him. He dwelt, at one time, in Mont- 
gomery Place, one of those short, secluded 
streets open at only one end, like the back- 
water eddies in the river Thames, of which, 
in those days, Boston possessed many. I 
suppose that, mostly, they are gone now. 
There was Federal Alley, back of the thea- 
tre. There was an alley leading from State 
Street into Dock Square. There was an 
inlet to Arch Street, and there was an arch, 
which I dimly remember. There was a 
narrow, bleak passage leading from Court 
Square into Washington Street, in which, as 
he told me long afterward, Edwin P. Whipple 
(best of American literary critics) once met 
the illustrious lawyer and orator, Rufus 
Choate, who passed by him with a stately 
bow, merely ejaculating, as a [comment on 
that dingy thoroughfare, ‘‘ignominious, but 
convenient.”” I saw Holmes, several times, 
emerging from ‘‘old Montgomery Place.” I 
saw him walking in ‘‘the long path,’’ as he 
afterward called it, in the quaint, tender, 
eminently felicitous closing chapter of The 
Autocrat. I saw him (but that was at a 
later period) slowly and sadly pacing near the 
old Cragie mansion, on the desolate summer 
day of the funeral of Mrs. Longfellow. Once I 
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“But My Daughter has Come to 
Live with Me; She is Putting 
Things in Order” 


met him on the bridge that spans the Charles River, west- 
ward, from Boston to Cambridge, and the encounter was 
both singular and amusing. It chanced that we were the 
only persons then on the bridge. We were strangers; we 
were on opposite sides of the causeway, proceeding in differ- 
ent directions, and, of course, he took no notice ofme. Upon 
him, on the contrary, my admiring gaze was riveted. He 
was walking slowly, was musing, and his face was exceed- 
ingly grave; but suddenly, without obvious reason, he 
burst into laughter, and his countenance became radiant 
with mirth. I do not think that a more illuminative 
indication could be cited of the peculiar constitution of his 
mind. He was unconscious of being observed. He was 
off his guard. He was, at that moment—although I did 
not know it—the veritable humorist of The Autocrat, 
passing instantly from a serious thought to a merry one, 
and exultantly happy in the transition and the mirth of 
it. Much can be divined if you have the privilege of 
looking at a great man when he is alone, wrapt in thought 
and unconscious of observation. I once saw Daniel 
Webster, on a summer morning, pacing to and fro—no 
other person in sight and no movement anywhere—at the 
extreme end of Long Wharf, in Boston; and the image 
of that noble figure and leonine face, with its gloomy, 
glorious eyes, has never faded out of my memory. 


The Outlook of a Long Life 


HE life of Holmes extended over almost the whole of 

the nineteenth century. He was born August 29, 1809, 
and he died October 7, 1894. I once heard Rufus Choate— 
greatest of orators that have been heard in our country! 
—speak on ‘‘The Last Days of Samuel Rogers,” the gentle 
poet of The Pleasures of Memory, who lived for ninety- 
two years—1763 to 1855—and who, of course, had passed 
through a seething, tumultuous period of tremendous 
events and startling changes—events and changes of 
which, equally of course, the superb speaker painted a 
magnificent picture, in ‘‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.’”’ There is, in the spacious garden of Holland 
House, at Kensington, an arbor, facing, at a little distance, 
Canova’s superb bust of Napoleon Bonaparte, in which 
cozy retreat an inscription, composed and placed by Lord 
Holland, glances at the friendship of that celebrated 
nobleman with the equally celebrated poet: 


Here ROGERS sat, and here forever dwell, 
With me, the pleasures that he sang so well. 


Rogers was contemporary with the war in which 


England lost her American Colonies, with the terrible 
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French Revolution, and with the entire career of Napoleon ; 
he knew Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and all the luminaries, 
whether dramatic, literary or social, who circled around 
them; he might have talked with Doctor Johnson, and 
would have done so but for timidity; his time comprised, 
as to literature, all the achievements of Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Byron, Landor, 
Shelley and Keats; and he lived to see the triumphs of 
Macaulay and Dickens, and to decline the office of poet- 
laureate in favor of Alfred Tennyson. 

The period spanned by the life of Holmes was equally 
remarkable for social vicissitudes and prodigality of mar- 
vels, and it was even more remarkable for its amazing 
discoveries in science, its diffusion of intelligence, its 
escape from the shackles of superstition, its advancement 
in civilization, and its progress toward a rational fellow- 
ship of the human race. 

It is not my purpose to write his life or to review his 
career. I wish only to say that the reader of his books 
discovers that he was always abreast, and often in ad- 
vance, of the boldest, clearest, best thought of his day, 
upon every subject of vital interest to mankind. In 
youth he studied Law, but he soon turned from Law to 
Medicine, and from Medicine—in which he was highly 
distinguished —he turned to Literature, which, indeed, 
was his natural vocation. His first publication was made 
in 1834; his last in 1888. There are thirteen volumes 
of his works thus far collected—poems, novels, essays, 
lectures, and scientific papers—and they are a mine of 
wisdom and beauty. 


One of the Poet’s Occasions 


HE author of The Voiceless, The Chambered Nautilus, 
Under the Violets, Our Dead Singer, and The Living 
Temple—those being only exponents, eloquently indicative, 
in their significance, of the opulent depth of his poetic nature 
and faculty —has written his name in letters of golden light, 
clear and imperishable, on the tablets of our national lit- 
erature. Holmes was a great poet, even though he never 
wrote an epic, just as Gray was a great poet for his Elegy 
alone. It pleased Holmes, however, to write many poems 
of ‘‘occasion,” and he has been designated, sometimes a 
little disdainfully, ‘‘an occasional poet.” He was more 
than that. His achievements in that vein, meanwhile, 
are incomparably fine, and the felicitous verse for ‘‘occa- 
sion” that he wrote so well was made doubly charming 
and splendidly effective by his always beautiful delivery 
of its lines. 

At times, when he had thus to speak, he became eagerly 
animated, joyously excited, keenly conscious of the 
intellectual value of the feat to be accomplished and of 
the effect to be produced. His countenance, pleasingly 
eccentric rather than conventionally handsome, and 
more remarkable for intensity and variety of expression 
than for regularity of feature, would, at such moments, 
glow with fervency of emotion; his brilliant, dark eyes 
would blaze, as with interior light; his little, fragile 
person, quivering with the passionate vitality of his 
spirit, would tower with intrinsic majesty; and his voice, 
clear and ~- sympathetic, but neither 
strong nor deep, would tremble, and 
sometimes momentarily break, with 
ardor and impetuosity of feeling, while 
yet he never lost control of either his 
metrical fabric, his theme, his sensi- 
bility, or his hearers. He was a con- 
summate artist, whether in words or in 
speech. 

On May 28, 1879, there was a festival, 
at the Parker House in Boston, com- 
memorative of the centennial of the 
great Irish poet, Thomas Moore (a man 
of exquisite genius, and one of the chief 
benefactors of the world, seeing that he 
set to music, in the sweetest of words 
and the loveliest of melodies, its sacred 
feelings and its best aspirations), and, 
as we were going into the banquet-room, 
Holmes took me by the arm and said to 
me: ‘‘I shall try, to-night, to do some- 
thing as nearly as possible in the manner 
of Moore himself, and I hope that you 
will like it.” He was as eagerly inter- 
ested and as tremulously nervous as a 
young girl might be going to her first 
reception, and he was as ingenuous and 
winning as a little child; yet then he 
was a man of seventy, and he was 
speaking to a man but little more than 
half his own age. His delivery of his 
poem was perfect—surpassing all ex- 
pectation. When he rose to speak he 
gazed steadily for a few moments at a 
bust of Moore, which had been placed 
at the farther end of the hall, immedi- 
ately opposite to him, and then, with- 
out a word of preamble, he ejaculated 


And Furtively Cut Bits of Fur from His Sealskin 
Overcoat, to be Treasured as Souvenirs 


the first line of that glowing apostrophe to the 
dead poet—that exquisite interpretation of his 
spirit—that illuminative parallel between the two 
great representative bards of Ireland and Scotland 
(‘‘Enchanter of Erin, whose magic has bound 
us!”’), which, to this day, remains the most felici- 
tous and effective occasional poem existent in the 
English language. 

The effect of it was magical. A brilliant assem- 
blage, hushed, almost breathless with excitement, 
hung, enraptured, upon every syllable and every 
tone, and when the last word rang from the speaker’s 
lips there was such a tumult of acclamation as 
seemed to shake the walls. Among the auditors 
were James T. Fields and the tragedian John 
McCullough; both were deeply moved. McCul- 
lough’s Irish heart, as might well be imagined, was 
thrilled in every fibre. 

Long afterward, and again and again, he spoke 
to me of that occasion and of the marvelous 
charm of the old poet’s passionate eloquence. 
Indeed, he committed the poem to memory, and 
often, in the course of our wanderings together, 
I have heard his deep voice murmuring to himself that 
lovely tribute to his native land and its immortal singer: 


And while the fresh blossoms of summer are braided 
For the sea-girdled, stream-silvered, lake-jeweled isle, 
While her mantle of verdure is woven unfaded, 
While Shannon and Liffey shall dimple and smile, 
The land where the staff of Saint Patrick was planted, 
Where the shamrock grows green from the cliffs to the shore, 
The land of fair maidens and heroes undaunted, 
Shall wreath her bright harp with the garlands of Moore. 


Another memorable occasion when the venerable poet 
put forth his characteristic and exceptional powers with 
brilliant effect was that of the festival in his honor that was 
given by the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly in honor of 
his seventieth birthday. The time was December 3, 1879. 
The place was the great hall of the Brunswick Hotel, in 
Boston. The assemblage, mainly composed of American 
authors, was one of the most distinguished that have been 
seen in this country. Howells, the novelist, gracefully 
presided, and the tables were surrounded with repre- 
sentatives of letters from almost every State in the 
Union. Holmés, profoundly agitated by the sense of 
private friendship and public homage, delivered his 
noble, pathetic poem called The Iron Gate—that portal 
which, as he so felicitously intimates, closes behind every 
man whose work has been done, whose task has been 
fulfilled, and who no longer appertains to the active 
movement of the Present Day. The feeling which per- 
vades that poem dimly glimmers—like the tender, fading, 































On the Bridge that Spans the Charles River 















golden twilight of 
an autumn day-—in 
Goldsmith's deli- 
cious musing on The 
Deserted Village ; but 
nowhere in literature, 
aside from Holmes’ 
poem, ean be found 
such an apt expres- 
sion of it. He read 
the lines sweetly, 
fervently, solemnly, 
and they touched 
every heart. If I 
mention my personal . 
participation in the 
tribute paid to him 
on that day it is only 
that I may preserve 
his image as I saw it 
then; for my place 
was only about 
twenty feet away 
from him, and, while I was reading my poem in his honor, 
his emotion -became so excessive that he half rose from 
his chair, fixing upon me those brilliant eyes of his, 
suffused with tears that he could scarcely restrain, lost all 
consciousness of his surroundings, knew only that he 
was listening to the voice of reverence and love, and 
seemed more a spirit than a man. 


The Powers of Threescore and Ten 


o OUTH longs and manhood strives, but age remem- 
bers.”” I am older now than Holmes was when he 
wrote that line in The Iron Gate, and I need not hesitate 
to use the privilege of age in recalling the letter that he 
wrote to me, a few days after that memorable meeting, 
when from far and near the writers of his native land 
assembled to celebrate their beloved chieftain: 


296 BEACON STREET, Dec. 6, 1879. 
My dear Mr. Winter: 

I did not hurry to write to you so much as to some other 
friends, because I had the opportunity of telling you, face 
to face, what I thought of your exquisite poem. I hardly 
need say to you, what you must have n told many 
times, that it touched everybody, and brought tears from 


not a few eyes. It was most feelingly delivered, and yet, 


when I come to read it, I am not disappointed in its mel- 
ody, its finish, its pathos. I was not at liberty to shed a 
tear that evening, or I should have had a good cry. When 
I cry I cry in earnest, and I made up my mind to keep a 
stiff upper eyelid in spite of all temptation. If this 

to follow you to New York, please remember that I called 
on you twice to-day, in the hope of seeing you. Believe 
me, dear Mr. Winter, very sincerely and gratefully yours, 


O. W. HOLMEs. 


Here are two stanzas of my poem; and I have thought 
that perhaps the old poet was pleased in perceiving that it 
did not anywhere imply expectation of his precipitate 
removal to realms of Heavenly bliss: 


The silken tress, the mantling wine, 
Red roses, summer’s whispering leaves, 
The lips that kiss, the hands that twine, 
The heart that loves, the heart that grieves— 
They all have found a deathless shrine 
In his rich line. 
Ah, well, that voice can charm us yet, 
And still that shining tide of song, 
Beneath a sun not soon to set, 
In golden music flows along. 
With dew of joy our eyes are wet— 
Not of regret. 

There was a playful incident of that occasion 
which lingers in my memory. The feast was a 
breakfast, beginning about noon and continuing 
till the early twilight of the bleak December day. 
Many ladies were in the company, making the 
beautiful scene still more beautiful. It was an 
occasion of state, and in that respect, as in some 
others, it was, among literary festivals, almost 
unique. The privilege fell to me of escorting to 
the table that accomplished gentlewoman, Lucy 
Larcom—she who drew so well the pathetic word- 
picture of Poor Lone Hannah, Binding Shoes—a 
poem that Whittier admired and one of which 
Wordsworth, had he written it, might well have 
been proud. I sat at her right, and on her left sat 
Thomas Wentwerth Higginson—stalwart among 
progressive thinkers, intrepid iconoclast of all en- 
trenched abuses— who, in the serenity of a lovely 
and honored age, side by side with the venerable 
and much-loved Donald G. Mitchell, represents all 
that is highest, and therefore best, in American 
literature. Our talk, I remember, ranged gayly 
over many themes, lingering for a moment on Wine. 
The current potation chanced to be claret, and 
Miss Larcom, who did not taste it, was insistent 
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(in a low tone) that I should ask Mr. 
Higginson to take a glass of wine with me 
—as immediately I did. His response, 
most courteously made, was to raise to his 
lips a glass of water. ‘‘But,” I said, ‘“‘ you 
do not honor the toast—which is the 
health of our fair companion;’’ whereupon 
he swallowed a teaspoonful, aga es of 
claret, with obvious impatience. was 
afterward informed that he was a rigid 
inveterate, iron-bound apostle of total 
abstinence! If his eyes should ever rest. on 
these words he will be amused to learn that 
Lucy Larcom, notwithstanding all her 
demure gravity, was not averse to a joke, 
and that she was then trying her hand at a 
little playful mischief, of which both he and 
I were to be the victims. 

It was a merry occasion; one of those 
sweet times that recur to the reminiscent 
mind, fresh and fragrant, among the 
tenderest memories of Long Ago. Sted- 
man was one of the merriest of the company. 
The handsome George Lathrop was in his 
— mood. Osgood, the well-beloved 
publisher (and it is something of note 
that a publisher should be well-beloved), 
seemed to have brought with him enough 
of sunshine to flood the room. Aldrich, 
that fine genius, ‘‘the frolic and the gentle”’ 
(as Wordsworth so happily said of Charles 
Lamb), was, as ever, demure in his kindly 
satire and piquant in his spontaneous, 
a wit. The gracious presence of Nora 

erry, Rose Terry Cooke, and Louise 
Chandler Moulton charmed the festival, 
while amply representing the best in poetic 
art that has m accomplished by the 
female writers of our ~ f But for the 
absence of two or three of the veterans, 
kept away by illness (who, nevertheless, 
sent their tributes), there was not a vestige 
of cloud over that bright throng. Some of 
those happy guests have flitted to ghost- 
land since, and they will come no more, 
except, shadowlike, in pages such as this. 
Dear comrades, gone before, but not for- 
gotten, I think of you, not with a tear but 
.with a smile! The world is better and 
brighter because you have lived in it, and 
soon we shall all meet again! 


The Late Blooming Roses 


My divination, as to the veteran’s future 
at that seventieth birthday festival, was 
amply justified. He survived for nearly 
fifteen years, and some of his loveliest 
ms are among the product of those 
tter days. Even in the vein of Occa- 
sional Verse the limit of his achievement 
had not been reached, nor was it reached 
till very near the end of his life. Once, 
adverting to that topic, he wrote to me 
(February 20, 1883) as follows: 


I have done my share in paying 
tributes of respect to many poets o 
our own land and other ome and the 
time has come when I must claim the 
pevtene of leaving the kind of tasks I 

ave so often undertaken—grateful 
and honorable as they are—to others 
who can do full justice to occasions. 
. . . I told the gentleman who 
called me up at a dinner the other day 
that I was an Emeritus Professor, 
after more than thirty-five years’ 
service—but an Emeritus as Occa- 
sional Versifier of more than fi 
years’ standing, and entitled to plead 
my privilege. . . . 


Holmes was fond of the Stage, and that 
was an additional bond of syepetiy be- 
tween him and me. One of the happiest of 
his achievements in that difficult Queen 
Anne style of verse which he used with 
such brilliant facility (difficult verse be- 
cause, unlike some other rhythmical forms, 
it will not allow the substitution of melody 
for meaning, but exacts thought as well as 
music) is the pictorial, touching poem of 
The Old Player. He wrote the Ode for the 
Shakespeare Tercentennial Celebration, in 
1864. He wrote the address—and a fine 
one it is—for the opening of the lamented 
Augustin Daly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 
New York, in 1873. Writing to me (April 
25, 1893, when he had received my Shadows 
of the Stage), he said: 


I remember Mary Duff well, in the 
character of Desdemona. Forrest and 
COOPER—‘“‘the noblest Roman of 
them all’’—used to take Othello and 
lago, by turns, interchanging parts. 
I remember the elder Booth and others, 
and, of course, I am glad to know some- 
thing about them. Many thanks for 
the book and the pleasure it gives me. 
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Many years , when, by chance, we 
met at the old Globe Theatre in Boston, 
and he asked me to name the greatest, in 
my judgment, of the American actors then 

minent, he was, I remember, surprised 
that I thought Comedy more exacting than 
Tragedy, and named the comedian Jeffer- 
son, then at the zenith of his wonderful 
career. But, whether comedy or tragedy, 
the drama was dear to him, and he wrote 
from his heart when he wrote that: 


The poet's song, the bright romancer’s page, 
The tinsel’d shows that cheat us on the stage, 
Lead all our fancies captive at their will: 
Three years or threescore, we are children still! 

I recall with sorrow and joy my last 
meeting with Holmes—sorrow becnaee it 
was the last, and joy because it was so 
pleasant and because it left in my memory 
such a brilliant image alike of the poet and 
the man. It occurred at his home in 
Beacon Street, Boston, a few weeks after 
the death of his wife. Mrs. Holmes had 
been ill for a long time, and, as her mind 
had become somewhat « »feebled, her death 
was a blest release from mortal durance. 
The bereaved husband spoke to me freel 
about her, ay F dee a wit 
sweet gravity, and wit: t winni n- 
tleness for which he was comnetenie 
There are some men whose minds pass 
quickly from solemnity to a kind of wistful 
ae ge ness. The comedian Jefferson was 
such a man. Holmes possessed the same 
sensitive, mercurial temperament, the 
same capability of instantaneous percep- 
tion of the humorous side of serious things. 
“TI don’t go much into company now,” 
said, ‘‘because, when a man has suffered 
such a loss as mine, people observe him 
curiously, and seem to be wondering 
whether he looks quite as sorry as he ought 
to look.””. As he spoke his face brightened ; 
he glanced around at the teeming book- 
shelves in his study, and then he added: 
‘‘But my dear daughter has come to live 
with me; she is putting things in order, 
and we have begun the world anew.” 

My son Louis, now dead, was present at 
that interview, and he had timidly ex- 
pressed the desire to possess a si pho- 
tograph of the poet. ‘‘You s' have it, 
my boy,”’ said the kind veteran, and imme- 
diately he produced a picture of himself 
and began to write upon it. Then, pausing, 
with suspended pen, he looked earnestly 
at the lad, and said, with an indescribably 
arch smile and tone: ‘‘Ten—twenty— 
perhaps even thirty years from now— 
somebody may be interested to hear you 
say that you received this picture from the 
hands of the original: sometimes writers 
are remembered even as long as that.” 
The picture remains, but both the generous 
giver and the grateful recipient are gone. 

I tried to lead my old friend to speak of 
earlier times: of the famous group of New 
England authors in which he had been the 
most brilliant figure, and of the first days 
of the Atlantic Monthly; but he was inter- 
ested more in the Present than in the Past. 
Once, indeed, he became reminiscent of his 
youth, and, asking me to come to a window 
wherefrom could be obtained a wide pros- 
pect of the river Charles and the level 
expanse of country westward of it, he indi- 
cated a certain pane through which we 
looked together, and he said: ‘‘It is not 
every man who can see, at one glance, and 
through one pane of glass, the house where 
he was born, the college where he was edu- 
cated, and the ground in which his ashes 
will rest; yet there they are, for me.” 
There indeed they were, golden in the 
radiance of the afternoon sun—old Cam- 
bridge in the distance, where his parental 
mansion still fronts the village green; the 

uaint buildings, easily discernible, of 
rvard University; and, more remote, 
but in nearly the same line of vision, the 
round tower that overtops the central hill, 
among the multitudinous graves of Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. 


The Place of Flowing Hydrants 


Almost immediately then, though not till 
after a moment of musing, he reverted to 
inquiry about my pursuits and labors in 
the great city. “Ah!” he exclaimed, 
‘“‘New York is a wonderful place! The 
hydrants are flowing there!’’ His eyes 
seemed to blaze as he spoke, and his per- 
son to dilate. He was diminutive; very 
slight; but he was wonderfully vital; his 
little figure p extraordinary dig- 
nity; and even the slightest conscious 
sense of the splendor of power and action 
seemed to awaken in him an indomitable 


spirit of emulative sympathy and creative 
will. One of his classmates at Harvard, 
that fine, erratic genius, Charles T. 
on—many rs afterward one of 
my colleagues and friends—told me that 
Holmes, even in his college days, was re- 
markable for many liarities, and was 
especially remarkable for the impressive 
stateliness of his demeanor on ceremonial 
occasions—a natural stateliness, from 
which physical exility could not detract. 
Humorist he was from the first, possess- 
ing a faculty of humor more sprightl than 
that of Addison, but, like that of Addison, 
underlaid with noble pride of intellect, 
purity of heart, and a profoundly reveren- 
tial spirit. His last word to me was one of 
blessing, whereof the remembrance has 
cheered me in many a dark hour and taught 
patience in many a moment of trial; so 
that—-remembering his example, for so 
many years cherished, and his personal 
kindness that oul oneee with life—I am 
moved to reécho the prayerful apostrophe 
with which Tickell adjures the shade of 
Addison, in one of the most beautiful 
elegies in our language: 


Oh, if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To me thy aid, thou rdian genius, lend ; 
When rage misguides me, or when fear 


a ’ 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure 
I Sent wh though 
n silent whisperings purer ts impart, 
And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart. 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth of Mr. Winter's 
articles reminiscent of famous literary persons. 





Nature as a Faker 


N THE so-called Table Mounds of 
Iowa are numerous impressions of 
what look senate cloven feet. It - 
not surprising that superstitious le 
should attribute them to the Devil, fakin 
his walks abroad—though, as a matter o 
fact, they are not footprints of any kind 
whatsoever, but merely weather-worn im- 
pressions left by a species of mollusk-like 
animal known to science as Pentamerus. 

To the Smithsonian Institution not lon 
ago somebody sent from the Bad Lands o 

ebraska what purported to be a fossil 
ham. It did in very truth look like a ham, 
and, to render the verisimilitude complete, 
the bone was actually sticking out at one 
end of it. Nevertheless, an investigation 
showed that the alleged bone was in wr 
a ‘‘baculite’’—an extinct mollusk’s shell, 
rodlike in form—and the rest of the ‘‘ham”’ 
was a mere accidental agglomeration of 
stony stuff. 

One day, quite recently, a young man 
walked into the National Museum at 
Washington and presented to the anthro- 
pologist in charge a petrified foot. It was 
received with many thanks, though recog- 
nized at a glance as a water-worn fragment 
of rock which had accidentally assumed a 
shape resembling a foot. 

Such chance imitations as these fre- 
— occur in Nature. Another one, 

eposited in the same institution, was sup- 
oy see by the finder to be a petrified oyster. 

t looks as if on the half shell; all its parts 
are wonderfully distinct, and there is even 
a small pearl in it seemingly. Yet it is 
not an oyster at all. 

Many v— ago the “Eozoon” was 
introduced as a fossil to a wondering world 
by Sir William Dawson, an eminent geolo- 
gist. It was accepted by science for quite a 
while as the earliest and oldest of known 
animals—the ‘‘dawn animal,” as its name 
signifies. Recent scientific investigation, 
however, has proved that it is not, and 
never was, an animal at all. It is merely 
a curious crystalline combination of two 
minerals, which has the look of something 
that once upon a time was alive. 

It has recently been proved that many 
markings on sedimentary rocks, long sup- 
posed to be fossil prints of Alge and other 
plants, are, in reality, tracks left by insects, 
mollusks and worms. Some of these 
alleged ‘‘plants’’ had actually received 
names and been classified into genera and 


species. 

But it has been sufficiently shown that 
markings exactly similar can be produced by 
allowing such animals as those above men- 
tioned to creep across a surface of moist 
plaster or wet clay, counterfeiting rock in 
a plastic and not-yet-hardened condition, 
and one well-known vegetable, frequently 
noted as fossil, has in this way been satis- 
factorily identified with the trail of the 
larva of the dragon-fly. 
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F A MAN 

hasa fire 

in his home . 
or his place of business, one of the first 
ons — « Was it ap al 

ve ear the erican ple pay 
not ‘ak than two Santee and fty 
million dollars in fire insurance premiums, 
which represent a total insurance of approx- 
imately twenty-five billions of dollars. At 
least one out of every sixty persons that 
you meet has a fire insurance Bung or 
some interest that is protected by fire 
insurance. ‘Thus fire insurance touches 
practically all the people. In view of this 
almost universal feature and the fact that 
it is one of the real bulwarks of our mer- 
cantile credit, an explanation of its securi- 
ties should be of interest to everybody. 

To understand fire insurance securities, 
there must be some knowledge of the 
organization of fire insurance companies. 
Fire insurance, like life insurance, is simp] 
indemnity for loss. There are two kin 
of companies—mutualand stock. A mutual 
company is one organized to interchange 
indemnity for loss. This means that a 
number of firms, usually engaged in the 
same business, contribute to a common 
fund a certain sum of money from which 
losses to any of the contributors are paid. 
Should this sum be insufficient to meet 
current losses a pro rata assessment is 
made upon all subscribers. 

A stock company, on the other hand, is 
conducted for profit. Shares are issued and 
sold, and dividends on these shares are 
paid out of the earnings, should there be 
any earnings. The fire insurance securities 
which are available for investment in the 
United States are those of the stock com- 
panies. 

At the very outset you encounter features 
which sharply distinguish fire insurance 
securities from those of any other kind of 
corporation that serves the people. A 
railroad, for example, issues both stock 
and bonds. A fire insurance company has 
only one kind of security, and that is stock. 
It is neither preferred nor common. It is 
just stock which makes the owner a partner 
in the business and eligibie to share in its 
profits or its losses. One would naturally 
think that on account of the very wide 
employment of fire insurance its securities 
would be widely held, but this, in the main, 
is not so. The stock of some of the great 
companies is very closely held—that is, 
owned by a comparatively small number of 
people. At times it is almost impossible 
to obtain it. It is seldom listed on stock 
exchanges. When it is listed it is usually 
the stock of ‘‘home’’ companies, organized 
and owned in that city. 


The Best Company for Investment 


Now, what of fire insurance stock as an 
investment? In order to make some 
adequate measure of their investment 
value it is important to see, first, what the 
chief requirements of the companies are. 

It must always be kept in mind that all 
fire insurance companies constantly face 
the danger of a "age conflagration like the 
San Francisco , which caused a loss of 
more than four hundred million dollars, 
which taxed the companies to the extent of 
about two hundred and twenty million 
dollars, and which caused several com- 
panies to fail or retire from business. Fires 
are likely to happen any time and no one 
knows where they will end. With life 
insurance it is different. ee er 
body must die sooner or later, it been 
figured out from experience tables just 
how long the average man has to live and 
the life insurance premiums are based on 
these. Asa result, the life companies have 
something definite on which to estimate 
losses. ith insurance there is no 
certainty that the risk will burn, but the 
liability that it might burn gives the busi- 
ness a liarly speculative quality which 
must always be considered by the investor. 

For the investor, the safest fire insurance 
company, therefore, is the one that not 
only operates at the least cost, but has the 
best equipment for selecting the risks that 
are least liable to burn. It is important 


that the company have a surplus sufficient 
to meet a heavy loss such as was occasioned 
pe the San Francisco fire, and it must be 
able to continue despite this outlay. 


Long 





experience has taught the companies that 
there is seldom such a thing as an “‘ under- 
writing profit,’”’ which means the straight 
profit made out of insurance. This profit, 
although it may be large for some years, is 
not a fixed a because a big fire 
might come along and wipe it completely 
out to-morrow. 

In order to pay dividends (and it is with 
these that the stockholder is largely con- 
cerned) the company must have another 
source of income. This source, in the 
majority of conservative and well-managed 
companies, is its investments. These 
investments are made from profits earned 
in favorable years. The return from them 
is the real basis for the dividends. The 
profits form a fund which may be used to 
pay big and unexpected losses. Like life 
insurance companies, the fire insurance 
companies are subject to State supervision, 
and this censorship applies to investments. 
Some States are more strict in this respect 
than others. 

In buying fire insurance stock for invest- 
ment it is wise to select a company that is 
able to pay the dividends on its stock out of 
the income from its investments. This 
makes the dividends independent of under- 
writing profits. Most of the successful 
companies are able to do this. In fact, they 
have employed their own profits and other 
funds so wisely and well that any one of 
them could retire from underwriting to- 
morrow and go into the banking business. 
Thus, a conserving of finance and judicious 
investment are not only the principal 
requirements of well-managed companies, 
but also the real safeguards for the investor. 


The Cost and the Yield 


The fire insurance company for the in- 
vestor to avoid is the one that is so 
anxious to pay dividends on its stock (and 
thus keep up its market value) that it pays 
them out of anticipated profits. This often 
impairs the capital and failure follows. 
The great majority of companies that 
failed or went out of business during the 
past ten years did so far this reason. 

Starting a new fire insurance company is 
often as hazardous as launching a new 
industrial corporation. With an industrial 
company the promoters have a patent, a 
g will, or something tangible to justify 
confidence or warrant the expectation of a 
profit. But with a fire insurance company 
there is the constant hazard of fire, coupled 
with the natural uncertainty of building up 
a new business in a field where there is 
much competition. 

Let us now see what the cost and yield of 
the highest type of fire insurance stocks 
are. They are very much like the stocks of 
the great banks and trust companies of 
New York City which are high in price and 
correspondingly low in yield. The stocks 
of five of the greatest fire insurance com- 
panies in this country may be regarded as 
typical and will be used to show just what 
may be obtained from this kind of invest- 
ment. 

Take, first, the Hartford, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Within the past five years 
this stock has ranged in price from 480 to 
1200. The annual dividend has been from 
30 to 40 per cent. The latest sale of this 
stock was at 490. Since the most recent 
dividend was at the rate of 30 per cent., 
the yield to the investor at the current 
price would be about 6 per cent. In the 
case of another well-known Hartford com- 
pany, the Aetna, the stock at latest sale 

rought 300, which would make the yield to 
the investor, at the current dividend rate 
of 16 per cent., about 5.3 per cent. 

Three of the biggest New York fire 
insurance companies are the German- 
American, the Continental and the Home. 
During the past five years the stock of the 
German-American has ranged in price from 
300 to 450. The latest sale was at 402. 
Since the dividend is 30 per cent., the yield 
would be over 7 per cent. The Continental 
stock has ranged from 800 to 1100. It was 
last sold at 1100. At the present dividend 
rate of 45 per cent., the yield would be a 
little over 4 per cent. The Home stock has 
brought from 350 to 510. The latest sale 
was at 486. The current dividend is at the 
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rate of 20 per 
cent., which 
would make 
the yield about 414 per cent. It will be 
observed from the forezoing that it is usually 
necessary to employ a considerable sum of 
money to obtain even one share of stock 
in a great company. The question natu- 
rally arises, Does the stability of the stock 
warrant the very high premium that 
the stockholder is required to pay? One 
answer is that, despite the losses incurred 
at San Francisco which hit the companies 
harder than any other fire in the history 
of fire insurance, the big companies men- 


tioned in this article kept on paying divi- | 


dends steadily. 

There is not a very broad market for fire 
insurance stock. A big fire like the one at 
San Francisco tends to depreciate their 
value. The usual way to buy these stocks 
is either through a specialist or at public 
auction. You will find one of these fire 
insurance stock specialists in nearly every 
large city. 

ire insurance stock is largely held by 
estates, and especially the estates of officers 
of fire insurance companies, by banks, 
capitalists, and by the investor generally 
who wants to tie up his money for a long 
time because there is no ready market for 
the stock. Considerable profit has been 
made by buying fire insurance stocks and 
holding them for a rise in the market. 

Most American fire insurance stock is 
non-assessable. It sometimes happens, 
however, that, when a company has suf- 
fered a heavy loss and its resources are 
strained to the utmost, a call is made 
on the stockholders for funds in order to 
continue the business. This call is not 
compulsory. No stockholder is ever liable 
for more than the par value of his holdings. 
All American fire insurance stocks are cash 
paid up, which gives no opportunity for 
watering. 

In this connection it is interesting to call 
attention to the stock of English fire 
insurance companies, for the reason that 
most of them do business in the United 
States. Very little of the British stock is 
held on this side and none of it is offered 
for sale. The British stock differs from 
the American stock in that it is part paid 
and assessable. In some cases it is assess- 
able up to its nominal value and in other 
cases to an unlimited extent. A man 
—— liable for the extent of his fortune. 

hile the par value of a British share 
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may be ten pounds, the buyer of one share | 


is not required to pay the full amount of 
the share. He only pays a portion, which 
may be one pound, and then he gets the 
share. 
basis of the cash amount that he has paid 
in. But should the company encounter 
heavy losses it has the right to call on the 
shareholder for the remaining unpaid 
portion of his share. 

To sum up: American fire insurance 
stock at best must be considered specu- 
lative, but when judiciously selected, and 
in conservative and well-managed com- 

anies, it presents an opportunity for a 

andsome profit and a long-term medium 
for the employment of surplus funds. 


Mica Mines 


fy wee = the central part of New 
Hampshire are immense deposits of 
mineral mica. In recent years this sub- 
stance has been found to be the best non- 
conductor for electrical business in the 


His dividend is paid to him on the | 





world. It is now imported from India, there | 


being insufficient mined in New Hampshire 
to supply the trade. It is got out, not so 
much by mining as by quarrying, or ‘‘hog 
mining,” as they call such work West. 
Many people who own farms have found 
mica veins and are developing them. It 
costs little to extract the product, and 
there is ready sale at prices ranging from 
twelve dollars per ton for the waste to 
two hundred dollars per ton for the best. 

In an extent of forty by thirty miles in 
New Hampshire there are at least ten 
thousand acres on which mica veins occur. 
In purchasing an abandoned tract, if one 
can combine a fair homestead, some 
meadow or hay land, one hundred acres or 
more of forest growth and a mica vein, he 
is pretty sure to do well. 
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INFORMATION 


We have prepared a list of the best 
securities — State, City, Town, Pub- 
F lic Service, Railroad and Industrial— 
which every one interested in high 
grade investments should have. It 
will be mailed upon request. This 
house makesa specialty of investment 
securities and will be glad to send you 
from time to time a list of its offerings. 
R It places its experienceat your service. 
Send for our Book on How to Invest. 


ADAMS & CO., 13 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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' How To Invest 


It is important to the investor to be in- 
formed as to the conditions affecting the 
securities he has bought or intends to buy. 


“The WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 


is a small, four-page editorial sheet, which 
treats broadly and without prejudice, cur- 
rent events in the financial, commercial and 
political world as they bear upon securi- 
ties and other investments and is of interest 
and value to investors and business men. 


THE REVIEW WILL ON APPLICATION 
BE MAILED REGULARLY WITHOUT 
CHARGE TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. (Members New York Stock Exchange) 
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& Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. = 
Safety for Your Savings 
At 5% a Year 
Secured by mortgages on selected New York and 
Suburban Rea! Estate; Withdrawable at need upon 
required notice; Earnings reckoned at 5% a year for 
every day, and paid by check mailed quarterly, 
or semi-annually — or com- 

pounded as desired. 
Free from all speculative risks, and 


under the supervision cf the New 
York Banking Department. Estab- 
lished 1S years. Assets $1,800,000. 


Let us send you full particulars. 


Industrial Savings aad Loan Co. 
1 Times 

















Building 
Broadway and 424 5t., New York 
UNIFORM Of Distinctive Style 

and Quality for Bands, 


Military, Police, Letter-Carriers, Firemen, R.R. 

Men. Cost no more than the ordinary 

kind. Write for prices. Address Dept. B. 
The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Established 1872. Cincinnati, O. 
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What Happened to the Miller 


OR two years past I have been specu- 
lating in wheat, corn and occasionally 
in stocks. Previous to that time I was 

in the banking business and am acquainted 
with the bankers and money-lenders in this 
section of the country. umors of my 
option deals have spread until I am unable 
to borrow money on the best of security, 
even on my real estate. 

I own a controlling interest in a milling 
Sepeny, but left it to be run by the other 
stockholders. 

I asked a banker in an adjoining town 
to renew a note, and offered him additional 
security. In reply, he wrote me: ‘If you 
could just as conveniently make the addi- 
tional stock twenty (20) shares instead of 
ten (10), I would thank you. But if it does 
not suit you to spare that number, I will 
be just as satisfied with the ten (10) shares. 
I certainly hope you will make money out 
of the mill. Ven tempted to add a few 
words in way of advice to you, personally, 
but as advice is generally considered to be 
worth about what it costs, and as that 
would, in this case, be nothing, I’ll refrain.” 

I replied: ‘‘ You are right about giving 
advice. Everybody gives it away. I com- 
menced speculating with my eyes open. I 
knew how it generally finished with others 
of my acquaintance. My brokers warned 
me, and, against their own interest, told me 
I was going too far. My father told me, 
and many others gave advice. I lost my 
reputation and all the money I could get by 
borrowing—then had to “5 I do not 
regret it very much, but am glad the desire 
has left me.” 

In this form of speculation, the worst 
feature, after neglect of business, is the ex- 
travagance it causes. Losing or winning, 
some days, from one to three thousand 
dollars—one dollar, or ten, or one hundred 
dollars looks like nothing — you lose all con- 
ception of value in dollars and cents. I 
expected this finish in one year, but I 
started winning; then winning and spend- 
ing; then winning, losing and spending; 
then losing and spending —always spending 
—there’s the trouble. I suppose I am out 
thousands, but some of its value I still have 
in unnecessary and extravagant personal 
property. 

I learned that with most people cash is 
reputation, but there are a few real people, 
and i hope I have not gone so far as to 
lose my reputation with them also. I can 
recover with the others, I believe, by mak- 
ing some cash. 

e use the other side or form of specu- 
lation in the milling business very often. 
It is a necessary part of it—to sell futures, 
when we have a large stock of wheat and 
carry the futures until we can sell the 
wheat in flour—and to buy futures when 
the flour sales exceed our stocks of wheat. 
A Board of Trade is not different from any 
other business—it’s the way you use it. 

—A. E..A. 


A Greedy Lamb 


ALL STREET was an Eldorado then, 

and many a man felt rich for a few 
fleeting months. Governor Flower was the 
magician who forced the rose of boom 
rices to bloom in the arid desert of Brook- 
yn Rapid Transit; so much so that it 
steadily climbed until it topped 135, 
although its intrinsic value was about 20. 
In hoisting his favorite he helped along the 
other stocks and was a great pull leader. 
Bears were out of fashion; they had taken 
to cover, for stocks would only move one 


way. 

At first I speculated conservatively, 
keeping my stocks cages | margined, then 
grew bolder as profits swelled, so that grad- 
ually my holdings became larger and mar- 

ins thinner. The bulk of my capital was 
ocked up in legitimate business, but I had 
some three thousand dollars to play with 
and had soon nursed it up to seven thou- 
sand, by which time I was applauding m 
judgment and thought I knew a little bit 
about the game. y favorite was Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire. 

Upon a certain afternoon that will live 
long in my memory I was doing some hard 
thinking over my black coffee and cigar, 
for I was long seven hundred shares of 
American Steel at an average of 58, and it 
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Speculation—By Our Readers 


was selling that morning at 67. My finan- 
cial nerve was quivering, for there seemed 
to be a ground swell heaving the money 
ocean. Like most ‘‘lambs” I was disposed 
to let my profits run, but I had premoni- 
tions, and that sixty-three hundred dollars 
of profit looked good to me. Should I sell 
or hold? I flipped a coin and it said: 
“‘ Hold.” 

That was the identical day that Gov- 
ernor Flower, while taking his ease at a 
Long Island country club, very inconsid- 
erately ate cold boiled ham, garnished with 
radishes and washed down with ice-water. 
The result was acute indigestion, death and 
a demoralized stock market the next day. 

It was the first serious setback for that 
historical bull movement. American Steel 
dropped like a falling star, and within two 
days I was sold out, for I could not respond 
to the call for more margins. Vanished was 
my paper p ge of sixty-three hundred 
dollars, and with it went all but a slim 
twelve hundred dollars of that seven thou- 
sand dollars. 

Messrs. Clews, Reinhardt, Brown et al. 
are right in many of their premises. Ex- 
changes are necessities, but it is absolutely 
needful to devise some plan whereby the 
public, if it will speculate, can be protected 
against itself in the matter of margins, for 
the ‘“‘iambs”’ who generally gamble for a 
rise are always greedy and buy all the stock 
they can for their money. Ten per cent. is 
by far too small a margin for safety, espe- 
cially in these days of financial convulsions. 

—S. T. L. 


Biscuit Burned His Fingers 


Sahm years ago, while employed 
in an office in Chicago in which was 
located a Western Union wire, the operator 
informed me ‘‘on the quiet” that he had 
heard a message over the wire from some 
man, prominent in financial circles, that 
Biscuit stock was a ‘‘good buy.”’ Havin 
about two hundred dollars in the bank 
thought here was my opportunity to make 
a little ‘‘easy money,” so I drew out one 
hundred dollars and called upon a repu- 
table broker to whom I gave an order for 
twenty shares of Biscuit stock on a five- 
point margin, at the market price, which 
was $42.50. Within a few days it touched 
$42.75, a little later dropped to $40 and 
went back to $42.75. During this time I 
was busy acquiring information from the 
‘wise ones,”’ and I made up my mind that 
I had better get a little more at $40, pro- 
viding it dropped again. I - up the other 
one hundred dollars, with an order for 
twenty shares at $40. It was not very long 
before my stock was purchased at that 
figure, and unfortunately it kept on going 
down. When it reached $38.50 the broker 
telephoned me to protect it or he would 
have to sell. 

A friend of mine had two hundred dollars 
which I was able to borrow, and that 
helped me out temporarily, but the prom- 
ised ‘‘boom”’ was slow in materializing, 
and Biscuit stock continued to decline. 
Finally, when I was about all in, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the cashier of the local 
bank, with whom I was well acquainted, 
and who had faith in the stock, to pay the 
balance due on my forty sharesand lift them 
for me, taking my note for the amount and 
holding the stock as security. Once more 
I was saved. 

Biscuit stock was very slow in brighten- 
ing up, and at last the cashier lost faith in 
it and asked me to see if I couldn’t relieve 
him. Then I started out to skirmish 
among my friends, finally succeeding in 
finding one who knew a large-hearted 
broker to whom he introduced me, and to 
whom I told my story. He to carry 
the stock for me on a one-point margin, as 
he had confidence in our mutual friend, 
who assured him that, if given time, I 
would make good any loss that was likely 
to be sustained. 

After a period of about a year and a half 
Biscuit stock improved, and as I had been 
holding it until I was good and tired, I sold 
at the first favorable opportunity, when I 
could realize just about what it cost me. 
Since that time it has never been dangerous, 
—— sold twenty-five or thirty points 

igher. 

Of course, when I had pulled through 
this deal I felt that I’was a real speculator, 


and had learned my lesson well, for during 
the whole period I had made 4 close study 
of market quotations and methods, and I 
had arrived at the conclusion that margins 
were decidedly unsafe, and that the only 
sure way to make money was to buy some 
cheap stock outright, and hold it until it 


did go 7 

As I had now accumulated about five 
hundred and eighty dollars I cast around 
for a cheap stock that had merit in it, at 
length deciding upon Lake Street Elevated. 
This stock was then selling at $14.50, and 
I bought forty shares outright. Inasmuch 
as the stock was non-assessable I felt safe. 
However, I have since learned that ‘‘ non- 
assessable” has little meaning, at least not 
much in this case, as the railroad was 
finally reorganized, new stock issued in 
less quantity, and each shareholder was 
obliged to turn in his old stock and pay two 
dollars per share to get the new. Por my 
oe shares, which had originally cost me 
five hundred and sixty dollars, and the pay- 
ment of eighty dollars, I received one and 
six-tenths shares of preferred stock and 
sixteen shares of common stock in the new 
company. To-day the preferred stock is 
selling at eight dollars and the common at 
two dollars, making the total value of m 
—- $42.80. It looks to me as FProen 4 
when get this deal wound up my six hun- 
dred and sixty dollars will lock like “ thirty 
cents.” 

It’s poor business for the fellow with a 
few hundred dollars only to try to do busi- 
ness in the stock market, for it takes a lot 
of the little fellows to make it possible for 
the big ones to make their millions, and I 
have made up my mind that my ‘‘drop in 
the bucket” will hereafter be conspicuous 
by its absence. 

This is an actual experience, and if I 
could tell you all my feelings during the 
time I was ‘‘ hanging on,”’ and wondering 
whether I would win or lose, the story 
would make several times five hundred 
words. However, the anticipation of prob- 
able loss is much worse than the actual 
realization, for, while the first blow hurts, 
time is a great healer, and I look back on 
my experience with more pleasure than 
regret, for it put me ‘‘ wise’’ to many things 
that without this experience I‘would never 
have known. — 3 NC: 


Not Always Gambling 


} & IS a broad, shadowy line which se 

arates speculation from ary e 
who approaches from the side of specula- 
tion is apt to pass the boundary. Persons 
of experience say that eighty per cent. of 
public speculators in stocks and commodi- 
ties fail. It is because they gamble. 

Speculation in its true sense is as legiti- 
mate as the practice of a profession or the 
embarkation in business enterprise. The 
empire builders of history were speculators, 
but they did not acquire their wealth 
through chance. They were all men of 
tireless energy and sound judgment. A 
few large fortunes have been built up in 
America by legitimate speculation in stocks 
and commodities. These fortunes did not 
come in a single day nor in a single year; 
each represents a life study of economic 
and financial history, and sound business 
judgment. 

Industrial and financial history shows 
there have been a dozen or more periods 
of financial depression since 1800, followed 
by corresponding years of inflation. To 
the student of economics and finance the 
approaches to these periods can be foretold 
with reasonable accuracy. The use of 
sound business judgment in the investment 
of money in stocks and commodities at 
such periods of depression and in the sale 
of the same at such periods of inflation has 
in many cases brought legitimate rewards. 
The same is true of every branch of human 
activity, and the man who is competent to 
grasp the situation and act upon it reaps a 
egitimate profit. 

Every large community from the dawn 
of history has had a public market place 
and always must have. Legislation shouid 
guard the conduct of these exchanges for 
the protection of the investor, but it must 
not destroy or hamper them to prevent 
abuses which arise solely from ignorance 
and human weakness. Abuses that are 
harmful to the public have arisen through 
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A New Pipe 
In the Handy Box 


For a bang up good smoke try 
Frishmuth’s Cube Mixture Tobacco. 
It’s pe in the handy box that 
fits the hip pocket. Canalwayshave 
it with you just as clean, and fresh 
as originally packed. All its orig- 
inal moisture and flavor retained. 


FRISHMUTH’S 


Cube Mixture 
TOBACCO 


is selected and prepared from the 
best tobacco grown. A cool, satis- 
fying smoke that will not bite the 
tongue. It’s a cube-cut tobacco. 
A hundred years’ ‘‘ tobacco experi- 
ence’’ in every box. 


10 Cents a Box 


To Dealers: Cube Mixture is being ex- 
tensively advertised all over the country. 
In this way a demand is being created which 
must be met by the local dealer. Write us 
and we will put you in touch with the dis- 
tributer in your district. 


FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO. 
11th Street and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Oldest Independent Tobacco 
Manufacturers in the Country. 





Why are practically all motorcycles equip- 
ped with Indianapolis G & J Tires? 

Why are more Indianapolis G & J Bicycle 
tires used than any other kind? 

Because riders know that they are the best. 
They wear longer and give less trouble than 
any other tires made. Full of life and speed 
—easy riding over all kinds of roads and easy 
to repair when punctured. No tools required 
—no cement to hold them on the rim, 


G & J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches and agencies in all principal 
cities. Send for catalogue and prices. 











Economize in Building 


Fit up your house with KING MANTELS 
and save money on every mantel you use. 


KING MANTELS 


are superior in materials, design and workman- 
ship, to any other mantels sold at an equal price. 


Our magnificent $5000.00 Edition 
“DeLuxe” catalogue, 80 pages (with 
**Colonial Beauties’’ Supplement), sent 
for 12 cents to pay postage—only for those 
interested. 

Our 72-page book ** Evidence"’ 
FREE which shows 45 select designs 
in KING MANTELS and gives the 
opinions of satisfied customers, some in 
your vicinity. Send for it. Mailed free to 
those stating number of mantels required. 


KING MANTEL CO. ‘ 
547-549W. Jackson Av., Knoxville,Tenn. 
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Wilbur’s Cupid stands’ for 
the finest chocolate and cocoa 
products. A fac-simile of this 


trade in every 
WILBVR'S | 

CHOCOLATE 
The numerous imitations 


will be found inferior in BvDs 


taste and smoothness — beware of <i ae 
chocolate which looks like Wilbur’s. Insist 


upon having 


Wilbur's Chocolate Buds 


Note the taste so different from others — and 
that smooth, melting quality of the chocolate 
which dissolves in the use leaving only de- 
lightful fragrance behind — and its all nutritious- 
ness —a real food. Buy of your nearest druggist 
or confectioner, or send us one dollar for a 


pound box, prepaid. 
One sample box for 30c. in 


stamps, and your dealer's name. 


H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 222 Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
——= ‘The Garter With the Holes.” —— 




















No Bother- é id 


Lefts 


(Patented Aprii 23, °07 
It’s made of one Feb. 4, '08) 
continuous piece of 
leather. No patch- 
ing together, which 
means a weak grip Either garter fits 
and a quick rip. either leg. 

The ‘‘ Can’t Slip’? Button Fastener lives up to its name 
—but is easy to attach and detach. 

The Garter is lined with a perspiration and odor-proof 
fabric that keeps your leg cool and the garter clean in the 
most grilling weather. 

ade in three adjustable sizes— small, medium and large 
—to retail at 60 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. At your dealer's 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


CROWN SUSPENDER CO., 


j Theperforations let 
’ your skin, breathe. 
Coolness—comfort. 


Dept.“G,” N.Y. 





and over 


50c pair. 





836-838 Broadway, | 
Makers of the famous “* Coat/ess** Suspender ,to be worn “‘ander 
the overshirt the undershirt.”* 








UR plan of selling 
socks from mill to 
user, giving a man the 
utmost value his money 
will buy, has met with 
a tremendous response, 

* showing that the peo- 

ple approve it. Here 

are our offers: 

Eight pairs for $1: Me- 
dium-weight cotton socks, 
double heel and toe. 
Colors: Brown, blue, 
black or gray. 






















Eight pairs for 
$2: Silk-finish 
socks, light- 
weight only. Col- 
ors: Brown, blue, 
black or gray. 
Delivery free. Money back guarantee. 

Reference: Second National Bank, Reading. 
Lercum Hosiery Mills, Reading. Pa. 

























Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 
The Rundel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old, double-edged razor blades better 
than new, improves new blades and insures a 
perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. 
Nickel plated stropper and best qoaty horse- 
hide strop, postpaid for $3.00. Money back in 

4 fifteen days 

— if not satis- 

factory. In 

ordering, 

state make 
of razor. 

Miustweeed folder 



























ree. 
Terms to dealers. 










Learn to Draw at Home 


We teach you how by mail. Cartoonists make big salaries. 
Women succeed as well as men., Why not you? Portfolio 
of drawings for 6 cents. Catalogue free. Write TODAY. 


Fine Art School of Drawing, 301 Omaha Building, Chicago, Ill. 














marginal transactions. Not all such trans- 
actions are vicious, and to legislate against 
them as such would be an interference with 
the individual right to contract. 

The most practical campaign is the cam- 
paign of education. Educate the public 
to the dangers of these purely gambling 
ventures. Prcemtlenn which every busi- 
ness man of ordinary ability will always 
take are forgotten by the stock trader. A 
business man with fifteen hundred dollars 
of capital who invests the same in a stock 
of merchandise which costs him eleven 
thousand five hundred dollars, and who 
goes in debt for ten thousand dollars, gen- 
erally fails, but this is exactly what the 
average trader in stocks or grain willdo. He 
will buy one hundred shares of a railroad 
stock at one hundred and fifteen dollars a 
share on a omy gy margin. This sim- 
ply means that he has deposited fifteen 

undred dollars and borrowed ten thou- 
sand dollars of a broker, and that, after a 
shrinkage of six or eight points in the value 


l of his stock, the broker will be compelled, 
| as a matter of self-protection, to sell the 


stock and return him what is left of his 


| original principal. 


n business we call this man a fool, in 
stocks a gambler, from the simple fact that 
there is no reasonable certainty that he will 
ever be able to pay in full for that which 
he has petae. 

Let the public understand that it is more 
difficult to apply business principles to 
stock trading than to merchandise. Ex- 
plain further that the prices of stocks and 
commoditit are governed by economic 
laws and are sensitive to financial, political, 
manipulative and other influences abso- 
lutely unfamiliar to the average investor. 
Unlike faro tables and slot machines, Stock 
Exchanges all serve necessary and useful 
perpenes, but they furnish means to gam- 

le for those so inclined, and the public at 
large does not appreciate the risks involved. 
The average man of common-sense will not 
sit at a faro table or play a slot machine for 

rofit. Aside from moral considerations, 

e has been educated tothe dangers of these 
devices. —A, L. H. 


Buying Grain for an Advance 


AM inclined in a measure to agree that 

everything is a speculation to a certain 
extent. The clothing merchant, the dry- 
goods man, or any one else who is obliged 
to place his order for goods in advance is a 
speculator, for, at the time of placing his 
order, he cannot foretell the conditions 
under which he will be obliged to sell the 
goods purc : 

Iremember well my first deal on ’change, 
in which the element of speculation did not 
enter to a great extent. At the time I was 
half-owner and manager of a small grain 
mill, and at harvest time had some diffi- 
culty in buying grain to keep the mill 
grinding, as the farmers were disposed to 

old for higher prices I stood read 

to pay 1.0214 per hundredweight for all 
the grain I could get, having customers 
who were anxious to contract ahead for a 
part of their year’s supply of feed at a 
figure that gave a fair profit over cash above 
named. ‘At this very time that I was willing 
and unable to buy at 1.0214 per hundred- 
weight, grain was being quoted on the San 
Francisco Exchange at .9714 per hundred- 
weight for December delivery. 

I therefore sold freely on a basis of 1.0214 
for future delivery and bought on San 
Francisco at .97144 per hundredweight. I 
then went to one of the largest grain- 
growers in my district and _ this propo- 
sition before him: ‘‘Mr. Farmer, I need 
your grain for immediate use. If you want 
to hold grain for a raise, sell me yours at 
1.0214 for which I will pay you cash, then 
buy an equal amount on ‘change at .9714 
for December delivery. This will give you 
an immediate profit of five cents per 
hundredweight, and also an opportunity to 
take advantage of the market when you 
see fit to sell.” 

He saw the point and sold. As it turned 
out, I not only made a profit on what I sold, 
but also what I bought on ’change, as the 
market appreciated about fifteen cents 
per hundredweight. 

Properly conducted, I believe stock 
exchanges and grain boards proper places 
to sell and buy the respective commodities 
handled by them. Unfortunately the 
manipulations of operators selling some- 
thing they do not own to influence the 
market not only bring the Street into 
disrepute, but very often bring the opera- 


tor to loss and grief. 
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Manipulation is often responsible for 
many unreasonable situations, which do 
not reflect the true conditions. 

To explain I will cite a case of very re- 
cent occurrence. 

I noticed in the early part of April that 
the San Francisco Exchange quotations on 
barley for May delivery were considerabl 
lower than spot grain was selling for, pe 
knowing that the visible supply was low 
and could not be incr before July 
harvest, I could see nothing to make it 
worth less money in the interim of April 
and May. My judgment was that it was 
a move on part of the shorts to bear the 
market down to a point where they could 
cover. 

This influenced me to buy barley for 
May delivery, which I sold at a profit as 
soon as the May market advanced to its 
wee figure. I was guided by information 
gathered from reliable statistics as to 
amount of i in sight and amount con- 
sumed, and invested accordingly. 

Without any information I would not 
have bought, and would consider any one 
going into any deal rsa / not a dealer 
or speculator, but a gambler, pure and 
simple. —C. C. B. 


A False Basis 


NM OLD gambler acquaintance of mine, 
who understood the arts of that pro- 
fession all the way from shooting craps to 
turning Jacks from the bottom, saidjto me, 
when he found that I had bought stock 
and grain on margins, ‘‘ Boy, there ain’t 
but two classes of people that make up 
gamblers—one the sharks and the other 
the suckers. If it was not for suckers there 
would be no gambling.” 

My experience has taught me that, in 
the main, he was right. 

I first bought cotton futures and lost. 
Deciding that these were too risky, I 
changed and bought wheat. Again I lost. 
I then turned to industrials and continued 
to-lose. 

he ‘‘bucket-shop” proprietor told me 
that I had missed my calling; I should, 
above all things, buy railroad stocks. 
did so and recouped about three hundred 
dollars of my lost money. 

Seeing visions of Wall Street and great 
financial fame, I then commenced playing 
the game deeper and harder, and, before 
I knew it, all I had was gone and I was a 
broken and ruined man. 

Then I got a cold shoulder from the very 
ones who had pretended to be trying to 
help me, and eventually found out that the 
‘‘bucket-shop’’ owner had even altered the 


quotations received over the wire in order | 
to freeze me out on several orders. I | 


carried on these operations two years. 
Results: 

1. I lost my home and brought sorrow 
and shame to my family. 

2. I had to give up my business, netting 
me from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars per month. 

3. I took to drink to make me forget my 
losses and trouble. 

4. I lost the respect of the community in 
which I lived, as well as my own. 

That is what it did for me. 

The big operators will say, ‘‘He was a 
fool and didn’t show wisdom,” and yet this 
is the fate of over eighty per cent. of all who 
deal in this business. 

Again they say, “There is a great differ- 
ence between a bucket-shop and the New 
York Exchange.” 

I stick to the old maxim that a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link, and the 
financial strength of the big operators does 
not keep them from being classed with the 
dirtiest bucket-shop. 

Our national independence was not 
gained by speculation; our Constitution 
was not based upon speculation, but upon 
character and wisdom; the growth of our 
country has not been due to speculation, 
but to sound business transactions and 
hard work. 

There is but one way to make money 
honestly, and that is to work for it. When 
our people fully understand this the bucket- 
shops, New York Exchange and all slick 
manipulators will go, and we will be ona 
firmer basis than ever before. 

I would rather be working, as I am, on a 
salary much smaller than my former in- 
come, and have the respect of the public 
and myself, than to be making thousands 
by gambling on the stock or grain market 
and to know that, even though I was suc- 
ceeding, I was regarded as a parasite upon 
our nation. —S. K. H. 
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When you ask your dealer for 
Loose Fitting 


B. V. D. 


Trade Mark, Registered U.S. Patent Office, 


Coat Cut Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers, 


50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 a garment, 


make sure that the garments he sells 


you bear this Red Woven Label 


[BVom 


EST RETAIL TRADE 





You'll not regret it, if you do. 

B. V. D. garments are cut on 
large, shapely patterns scientifically 
designed to give the wearer the 
utmost comfort. 

They are made of thoroughly 
tested woven materials selected for 
their cooling and wearing qualities. 

Every B. V. D. garment looks as 
if it had been tailored specially for 
the wearer. 

What is the use of taking an 
inferior garment just because the 
dealer has them in stock, and wants 
to sell them to you? 


When you ask for 


B. V. D's, 
Get them, and you will get value. 








Write for illustrated and descriptive 
Booklet “A.’’ 


ERLANGER BROTHERS. 


Worth and Church Streets, New York. 


Makers { B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 4-30-07) and 
of the B. V. D. Sleeping Suits. 





























For Collars, Cuffs, Waists, Belts, Etc. 


=: pins of tempered steel with coil 


spring, and needie points so sharp they 
pass easily through starched linen without 
tearing fabric or bending pin. Practically in- 
destructible. Made in Nickel Plate, Jet and 
Dull Black Enamel. 

Also, 14 K Roman Plate or Bright Rolled Gold 
Finish, that will keep its luster as long as and 
look as well as the highest price baby pins. Do 
not come open in use, can't lose them. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or dull Black, 4 on card, 
10 cents; 14 K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he don’t keep 
them, the kind and size wanied will be sent by 


mail on the receipt of price and dealer's 
Money back if you're not satisfied. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
28 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


name. 








Don't Throwit Away ——o 






MENDIT 


mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 





etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Amyone can 
use them; fit any surface Send for sample 
package 10cents. Complete package, assorted 
sizes, 25 cents postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg.Co., Box 719, Amsterdam, N.Y. 











KARBO DISINFECTANT 


Household and Genera! purposes. One tablespoonful mixed with 
a gallon of water instantiy forms a Milky Emulsion, that is a power- 
zer and Disiufectant, endorsed by leading physicians. 
Directions on package. 


Agents wanted. THE ALCATRAZ co., Richmond, Va. 


$1.35 per gallon. 





Express prepaid 





The Great Non Poison- 
ous Disinfectant, for 


24 


tt 
il A Tobacco ? 


Gy Well Worth the Price 


We determined that Orchid 

i Tobacco should surpass every 
*) other smoking tobacco. That 
! Orchid is a.success is proven by 

( the thousands of testimonials re- 
3 ceived, the pleased smokers, and 
} the extraordinary demand for it. 


sore... 


) 
‘ 
\ TOBACCO 








been produced. 


is the product of long years of skill, 
3 Orchid has 2 flavor, a smoking qual- 


knowledge and experience. No 
higher quality tobacco than Orchid has 


ity, that is distinctive—a cool smoke 

that will not bite the tongue. Orchid 

Tobacco is for those who want the best. 

If your dealer hasn't it, we will send 

) orepaid a full pound for $3.00; 4% pound 
1.50; 4% pound 75c. 


/ TO DEALERS: Urchid Tobacco is being 
i extensively advertised all over the country. 
| 
j 





In this way a demand is being created —~ 
which must be met by the local dealer. pe 


Write us and we will put you in « ‘ 
touch with the distributer TN Pp 
4 y listrict BD anal er 
6 in your « ° SS 
t FRISHMUTH BRO. &CO., / 
27th St. and Lehigh Ave., ait) 
Phila., Pa. 


a 
W 
) The Oldest Inde- 5 
Wd pecs Tobacco 
f anufacturers /, 
s in the 
x 


a 
















Because of OUR FAITH in 
Shibboleth Neckwear we guaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund your money. 
You take no risk. 

We know one trial will establish 
YOUR FAITH. “Actual 50c value.”’ 
Direct from weaver to wearer. 

$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 


FOR THE SUMMER TIME 


Pennsylvania.—Our new narrow reversible four-in- 
hand, 49 inches long by 144 inches wide, most suit- 
able for the proper style summer collar 


Columbia.—Square end club tie, a tie to be knotted 
into a bow. (Mention collar size.) 
oth styles in black, white, brown, garnet, purple, 


navy. Choice of ties and colors to suit. 
Other shapes in black and white. 


SHIBBOLETH SILK CO. 
463 Broadway, New York 
Send money-order, check or two-cent stamps. 
Write for Catalogue ‘*G."* 


WALTHAM "sre" RUNABOUTS 


You Can Get a WALTHAM 


for your own useata 
big discount by rep- 
resenting us in unas- 
\| signed territory. We 
want reliable busi- 
ness men to act as 
agents every where. 


























t 
Model 17—4 H. P. $350 ; 
Natural wood finish. 35 to 
40 miles per gallon gaso- 
lene. Speed 24 miles an hr. 


THE WALTHAM 
is guaranteed equal in serv- 
ice and durability to any } 





$1000 car. Stylish, speedy, 
sturdy. Willpay you totake | 
prompt advantage of this 








Model 18-4 H.P. $400 


opportunity. Write to-day 
Model 17—2 cylinder, 8 Carmine finish. Motor under hood, 
H. P., $525. Model 28 easy to get at. 35 miles per gallon of 


—8 H. P., $600. gasolene. 
WALTHAM MANUFACTURING CO., Waltham, Mass. 


A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


for six months 
and a copy of 
y new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 
Homes costing 
$1000 io $4000. 
Keith’s monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized au- 
thority on plan- 
Each issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 

With each $1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 

ible 25c. Number on Bungalows. S 6 








Our Plan No. 37 — $2000 
ning and Decorating Homes. 


Send today 
MAX L. KEITH, 479 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Secured by 
Patents of Value prcrtxpet 
Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


E. T. &J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D. C. 
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THE LOOTERS 


(Continued from Page 12) 


scared him to a moment’s immobility; 
then the pick went up in, and down, 
then up and down, up and down in quick 
succession. The whole district resounded 
to the tom-tom din. Finally the pick went 
through. With a twist of the handle he 

ulled it out in a long rip and then glued 

iseye in the opening. A click of eagerness 
rang in his throat. 

But just then a strangeclucking, hacking, 
sneezing and wheezing called him trotting 
into the alley again. He arrived _ in 
time. The troublous person there 
his back rigid, his face re ge “Gee, 
he’s swallowed that doll!” exclaimed 
Murphy repre f “He” hadn’t quite 
swallowed the doll, though. The head still 
showed. Murphy pulled upon it, and 
extricated the entire rubber body. The 
chest of the relieved being rose, rose, rose, 
round as a balloon, a balloon about to 
burst; then it suddenly collapsed with a 
screech to which all previous uproars were 
but as a great silence. 

“*Good Lord !”’ cried Spud, paralyzed. 

And then, ‘‘ Well, you simply can’t be 
left alone. You will get into trouble, won’t 
you?” he said in vexed tone. ‘‘Come on, 
then, you bundle of nuisances!” and whisk- 
ing the “‘ bundle” up under his left arm he 
ran back to his task. 

The situation by this time was some f 
hot. A subdued roar growled behind Spud; 
a yellow glare was on the sidewalk, and 
whirls of smoke and cinders, rising high in 
the air, swooped back into the street and 
about his head. Picking at an iron-curtain 
with one hand he soon found impracticable. 
‘Here, you’ve got to get down,” he said 
to his cumbersome charge, and laid it on 
the ground at his feet. 

He plied the pick vigorously. Soon he 
had a hole in the curtain through which he 
could crawl. As he attempted the feat, 
though, he was brought to a standstill by 
a gentle but insistent tugging at the bottom 
of his trousers. He stooped to disengage 
himself. Right away his fingers were 
seized by soft, prehensible little tentacles. 
He freed them one by one—and immedi- 
ately found the bottoms of his trousers 
again in the gentle and implacable grip. 

“For the Lord’s sake, let go!’’ he roared, 
exasperated, and gave a pull with his foot. 
“Ooh! Wow!” was the answer—this time 
with an inflection of woe so absolute, ex- 

ressive to such a degree of wrong and 
rutal injustice that poor Spud gasped. 

A blast of heat and smoke swooped 
down into the street. For a long moment 
Spud could see nothing. He shut his eyes, 
his mouth, his ears. But persistent, 
through the black swirl, a thin wail came 
to him, and he could feel, like a calming 
caress, like an assurance of comradeship in 
his isolation, the soft hold about his feet. 
When the blast had gone, and he reopened 
his eyes, though, the wail had ceased and 
the hold had dropped. 

Then Spud a oa gave up; and whisk- 
ing up the child he ran for the fresh air, 
away from the fire, away from his loot, his 
chance and his Dream. 


Iv 


HE silence which had so startled Spud 
Murphy did not last long. He had 
gone only a few blocks before all the 
trumpets of Jericho again seemed ringing 
in his ears. ‘‘ Here, take it,’’ he said, rush- 
ing to the first sentry he camie to of the 
gradually widening military cordon about 
the burning district. 

The young infantryman fell back two 
steps, and from behind his Krag, held out 
at arms’ length in front of him in a diagonal 
barrier, he contemplated long and curiously 
the squirming and resonant phenomenon 
in Spud Murphy’s arms. ‘“‘ You keep it!” 
he said finally, with great decision. 

And shouldering his gun, he turned on 
his heel and nme away, with ostentatious 
elusion of all responsibility. 

Spud looked at him reproachfully, then 
angrily, a long moment. ‘‘ You bum!”’ he 
murmured. Then, accepting the situation 
with drooping shoulders, he turned his 
back squarely on the fire and made for 
Russian Hill, looming black before him. 

He went up a narrow street, rough- 


cobbled and tinsel-balconied. It was dusk 
now, a monstrous orange-hued dusk. Be- 
hind him, lower, the fire roared, screeched, 
whistled. At times huge flares fell upon the 
pavement, the colored facades of the house, 
| as if, behind, by demon-stokers eager on 


the feeding, the doors of some cataclysma 
furnace had been clanged open. In his 
arms the burden wailed. 

He climbed on, saggingly, and at the 
end of a first rise he sat down at the gate 
of a rich man’s palace which squatted 
there with shuttered windows, black and 
monolithic, as if in brooding defiance of 
the oncoming tidal wave of fiery Fate. 
And suddenly his nose was seized in a 
pinching clutch like that of a crab; simul- 
taneously the hopeless wailing against his 
chest abruptly ceased. 

“Here, you!” cried Murphy, tears 
coming to his eyes with the vigor of the 
pressure. He bent his head and « carefully 
pro his aching proboscis. In- 
stantly, however, there rose a shriek so 
—— so surprising that Spud instinc- 
tively lowered his head again. “Here, 
take it, take it,” he said hurriedly. The 
nose was “taken.” A silence followed, 
then a pleased sort of gurgle. ‘‘Goo,” 
said the tyrant; ‘‘ §-e-¢-00! ” 

To climb with the main part of one’s 
breathing _——— in chancery is rather 
fatiguing; when Spud finally reached the 
top of the hill he sat down very limply in 
the grass. He was not alone. The little 
plateau was filled with vague dark forms. 
At times a flare from the burning city 
below flashed them up, and Spud saw men 
in all sorts of incongruous and incomplete 
attire, and women wrapped in shawls. 
Some squatted, limp with dejection; 
others busied themselves aimlessly about 
a curious heap of trunks, boxes, baby- 
carriages, pots, pans and cages; there were 
whisperings, murmurings, sighs, but none 
— aloud. Off to one side, on the edge of 
the declivity, a woman with diamonds in 
her ears, a sealskin sacque open upon a be- 
frilled nightdress, her bare feet in slippers, 
an extraordinary my hat atilt upon her 
disheveled golden hair, sat morosely. 

“What you got there, honey?” 

An obstacle opaque and wide as a wall 
had come before Murphy. His astonished 
glance after a while resolved it into a 
gigantic negress, standing there, looking 

own upon him. ‘ Foah de Lawd’s sake!’ 
she boomed out in great chest tones. 
‘‘Foah de Lawd’s sake, man, wot are you 
doin’ wid dat chile? Oh, de poah little 
mite. Why, you great, big, fool man! 
Heah, give it to me!” 

Spud gave it up with alacrity; but right 
away a strange feeling of emptiness came 
there, in the hollow of his chest, where the 
vibrant nose-pulling tyrant had lain warm. 
The negress sat down; she fumbled at her 
waist. There was a gurgle, then a soft 
little: suckling murmur. The _negress 
rocked to and fro, crooning; the burning 
city threw flares upon her bronze profile, 
loose-lipped with animal tenderness. 

The groups on the hill were amalgamat- 
ing. The men had somewhere secured a 
quarter of meat, and they were toasting 
bleeding fragments at the ends of long 
sticks and passing them around. A fellow- 
ship arose; the people drew together, 
stirred by vague hereditary memories of 
just such feasts in the infancy of the race. 

hey ate side by side, man and woman, 
rich and poor, the lady with the diamonds 
and the negress with her babes; they 
exchanged rudimentary amenities; they 
talked. But the talking was in whispers. 

Then, little by little, the silence came 
again. People squatted here and there, or 
lay on their sides, watching below them 
the sea of fire which was beginning to send 
its red surf up the slopes. A cold fog was 
coming from the sea.’ It came ceaselessly 
and mournfully out of the profundity to 
the west in great black rags. It slid over 
the hill with noiseless, batlike flight, and 
then, coming over the area of conflagration, 
was instantaneously flashed up into squad- 
rons of flaming beasts. 

Spud, his hands about his knees, looked 
on all this, stupefied. Below him the fire 
=. rumbled, sputtered, shrieked; the 

eated sky was copper-hued. At inter- 

vals great columns of sparks rose like 
fountains, and in the centre of the incan- 
descence a skyscraper, which long and 
stubbornly had resisted, now was burning 
from the top, slowly and solemnly like a 
taper on an altar. oo dozed, woke, 
dozed, woke again. Jithin him was a 
strange, unknown feeling, something full 
and satisfying, and austere; somethin 
which for years he had not felt, and whic 
he could not name. 


July 18,1908 





Better and 
Loss-Proof! 


(NAME-ON), the new um- 
brella, Your name and ad- 
dress woven into your 
umbrella, CARE Om can’t 
be taken by mistake —it’s 
loss-proof. Your borrowing 
friend simply has to bring 
it back. Your name and ad- 
dress woven in « (NAME-ON) 
always identifies it. Ttineans 
umbrella insurance, 

is the latest result of 
NAM E pas O N } 80 years’ experience 
t by the oldest um- 
brella house in Amer- 
ica. Get your umbrellas direct from the maker. You save 
money — get exclusive designs— get good goods that 
aren't shop-worn, The G4#8-9*" has style, individ- 
uality and character. The cover and case are silk,— 
a pure dye, water-proof, gloria silk that will- not 
crack or split. Crucible steel ribs that are flawless, 
Strongest, roll closest and don't come loose. They 
are Japan enameled and won't rust. 
For $2.00, we will ship direct to von. express pre- 


paid in the U. S., a high grade GAE-S— with your 
name and address — your autograph if you wish— 














woven in with any color silk desired. If upon 
ination of the umbrella you don't like it, send 
it back. and we will return your money. The 


=Sn" yives better service and will wear longer 
than an umbrella of twice the cost. 


Founded 1828 


William H. Beehler 
204 West Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Patents Pending. 

















VALVELESS <—<EE CIAL | 
Lackawanna=="*- 


2 rine engine mace,2 integral cylinders, 

3 rine Sh.p. Fitted with Automatic Pump, 
Reservoir Sight Feed Oiling System, 

2 Positive Contact Timer with speed 

n mes control Lever and reversing button. 
Automatic Float Feed Schebler Car- 

bureter, Separate main-bearing lubri- 


cation device. Improved Water 
Intake Scoop, Compact Propeller 









Shaft Coupling, Ball-Thrust Bear- 

foe. Pipeless Pump -to- water - 

jacket connection. 

F.O.B. Newburgh. $1 1 0 00 
Write for catalog giving descrip- 


tion and prices of sizes, 24 h.p. to 
45 h.p., one to six cylinders. 


Lackawanna Mfg. Co. 
15 Coldwell 8t. 
Newburgh, N. ¥. 


N. Y. Office, 126 Liberty Street. 
E. Office — Lockwood Mfg. Co., 











East Boston, Mass. 


o 
Married Soon? 
Give your Bride a 1000 fine wedding 
ring made to your order of 24 karat 


hammered gold bullion, hardened by our own secret process. 
Modeled atter the latest rings as worn by American and 
European Ladies, and those of the Court of King Edward VII. 
Guatanteed not to discolor or turn black when heated red-hot 
like ordinary wedding rings made from 18karat or 22 karat gold. 
We are the only firm in the world that manufactures exclusively 
1000 fine made to order rings. Write for booklet and measuring card. 
THE WESTERN PRECIOUS METAL OO, 
909 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 














Flaming 
Pocket Lighter 


Just the thing for all smokers. Indis- 
pensable to outdoor smokers, campers, 
yachtsmen, automobilists, etc. Noodor. 
Convenient to carry, an unfailing flame 
in all kinds of weather. Always ready forin- 
stantuse. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 50c, 
Live agents and dealers wanted everywhere. 


Walton & Co., Dept. S, 1135 Broadway, N.Y. 


—Chicago Beach Hotel- 


American or European Plan 


3 An ideal resort for 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 722.'or picasure— 
ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


5st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago =——=—=——=— 






























If your money is drawing less 
than 6% you should write for 
information concerning the 
=} Certificates of Deposit issued 
bank. Write for booklet ‘S.’”’ 













Operated by Denatured Alcohol 
Ideal household iron. Weighs 5% pounds. 
Costs only 1-¢ per hour to maintain — ideal, even 
heat by the use of denatured alcohol, the new, 
cheap, safe fuel. Clean and pleasant to use. 
Does away with heat— saves numberless steps 
and the drudgery of ironing. Send for circular 
A giving full particulars, price, etc., today. 
Housewife’s Favorite Pireless Cooker Co. 


Dept. G, 265 La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 














Mail us ten SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 
(any make) and 25 cents. We res! and 

return your Own blades keener, better than new. Extra Blades 

| 2centseach. Ordinary Razors 15 cents each. 

| RAZOR HONING CO., A-6O Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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waterproof coating. 
or Fingers, B listers, ete. 
lieves ilbiains, F 

Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous 


feet from bein 
shoes. MECHANICS, 


bruise, scratch 


“ NEW-SKI 


SKIN.”” No one g 


Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 


“New-Skin” relieves Cuts. 
Abrasions, Hang- Nails, Chapped and 8 


ted Ears, Stingsof Insects, 
Spots, etc., ete. 
A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
chafed or blistered by new or heav 

SPORTSMEN, BIOY- 
CLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to 
or scrape our skin. 
SKIN” will relieve these injuries, will not wash 
off, and after it is applied the injury is forgotten, as 
N” makes a temporary new skin un- 
til the broken skin is healed under 
with ‘New-Skin’ and forget it,” is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for“ NEW- 





lit Lips 
Instantly > 


“NEW- 


it. “Paint it 





trading on our and the 


or 
of an imi- 





tator would be worthless anyway. 





in 
of great interes* to 


—Always drapes 


or basting — Can worn 


Ma' "'—It's FREE to 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives o 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Da: 


and if you don’t find it exactly as 
send it back and we will cheerfully 
cent paid. Other Skirts — li 


and walking skirts will positively please 
same guarantee.— Illustrated 
book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & WilliamsCo. ,D 











combed yarns. 


di Ave., Readi 


Always Insist on Getting “ New-Skin” 
Sample size, 10c. Family size (like illustration), 26¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 60. 

AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package any- 
where in the United States on receipt of price. 


DOUGLAS MFG. CO. 


Dept. R. 64-66 Poplar 8St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 


bulkiness —no draw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
ear round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
F Send for our Pine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine- 
ree ity Skirt 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
Pinions of phy- 
’ Pree Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 


selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten da 


refund every 
not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W dress 


book free. Which 


the jobbers’ and re- 
tailer’s — by buying 
the family’s hosiery 
direct from our Mill 
—twice as many for 
the same price. 

Send $1.00 to-day 


for 8 pairs Men’s, or 
6 pairs Ladies’, or 


in either black, navy 
blue, tan or gray. Expressage 
prepaid. Stale size and colors. 
of two colors with every $1 worth if desired. 
5% extra discount with every §5 order or over. 

Fast colors, reinforced heel and toe, best long 
Medium weight. 
funded if not entirely satisfactory. 


CONSUMERS’ HOSIERY MILLS, 
G 



























—no 


every woman 


you — 








t.28, Buffalo,N.Y. 


Children’s 


Choice 


Money re- 


Pa. 





Reference: Farmers’ National Bank. 





[ TEACH LETTERING 


and Painting by mail in one day's 
time. Practical, approved method now 
successfully used by hund of mer- 
chants and clerks. You can increase 
your income by learning this tab! 
5 sy terms. Write me at 
once for interesting FREE book. 
B. E. HARRIS, Pres., 
SELF SIGN WRITER co., 
95 Sth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





















—or a lot of free 
ad. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, we will not give youany grand prize 


Nor do we claim to make yu 
richin a week. But if you are anx- 
ious to develop your talent with a 

successful cartoonist, so you can 
, send a copy uf this apene with 


if you answer this 





lo of cartoons 
te, and let us explain. 
of 


4,0. 
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THE SATURDAY 


After a time he felt some one sit down 
by him; he heard a sigh. And out of the 
corner of his eye he saw against the fire’s 
= the bearded, disreputable profile of 

e Judge. 

‘Hello, Judge,” he whispered. 

“Hello, Spud,” whispered the Judge. 
He looked immensely weary, incredibly 
old, there with his head bent, his soiled 
beard upon his knees. 

‘‘What did you do, Judge?” 

“Saw mother-in-law. Just like I said. 
House collapsed. Mother-in-law was in 
the cellar.” 

He raised his head, looked down into 
the burning city; his head fell back upon 
his chest, as if too heavy to be borne. 

‘*Dug her out,” he said. ‘All day, ~~ 
With saw, with axe, with my hands.”” He 
spread out his palms. ‘‘See? All cut up. 

ug all day; got her out!” 

A sigh esca him; his head fell into 
his hands. ‘Guess what she said,’ he 


asked. 

“‘What did she say?” 

‘*She said, said she, ‘Judge, you’se been 
drinking again.’ That’s what she said!” 

Again his head went into his hands, 
those hands so tortured with unrequited 
service, and he was silent, his beard on his 
knees, bent as if upon his shoulders lay tons 
of trouble. For a long time the two 


Sense and 


Alternative Drs. 


So greatly her Doctor's bill shocked her, 
‘She cried: ‘I shall have to get better. 
I must either get rid of this Dr. 
Or else be forever his Dr.”’ 


—R. Rochester. 


Visible Talk 


THIS imperfect world beauty and 
wit, as everybody knows, are not insep- 
arable companions. Mr. Swinburne has 
said as much, and more, in Chastelard, 
and he has pointed out that men of brains 
can very easily love women who are with- 
out them. Nevertheless, some critics 
cease not to wonder. 

One day recently, for example, an inti- 
mate friend of William Vaughn Moody was 
inquiring of that poet and dramatist how 
it was that he could pass an hour at the 
side of a certain Chicago débutante. 

“‘Moody,”’ he moaned, “how do you 


“Why,” replied Moody, “‘she is one of 
the most beautiful young girls I have ever 
seen.” 


n. 
“Surely,” replied the friend; ‘‘ but she is 
really nothing more nor less than a loqua- 


| cious simpleton.” 


“I know it,” the dramatist admitted; 
“but,” he added, ‘‘I love to see her talk.” 


He was an Englishman 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING has long 

since declared against the ‘‘ Little 
Englishmen”; there is nothing insular 
about him. Nevertheless, there remains a 
good deal that is English—in more senses 
than one. Not long ago this was made 
evident when, at a London club, he en- 


| countered one of those unfortunate bein 


who give their leisure moments to a study 


| of the Baconian cipher. 


| talk; at any rate, 


plays of Shakespeare.” 





ged Mr. Kipling in 
e engaged the novelist 
in listening. For fully fifteen minutes he 
poured forth his arguments, and, in the 
end, wound up with: 

“Now, sir, I think even you cannot 
doubt that it was Bacon who wrote the 


This person en 


Indeed?” replied Kipling with an un- 
affected yawn. ‘‘That may be, but really, 
what difference does it make so long as it 
was an Englishman?” 


Mark Twain Tells Some Secrets 


T THE annual dinner of the American 
Booksellers held in New York not 
long ago, Mark Twain told secrets about 
the sales of his books which surprised some 
of the bookmen present. Among other 
things he said that he had a contract with 
his publishers which many authors would 
like to duplicate, namely, that they account 


to him every year, for five years, for fifty 
thousand copies of his books, whether they 
During the past four 


were sold or not. 
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derelicts sat thus side by side. They dozed, | 
woke, dozed and woke; at their feet the 
ber agonized in its sheet of flame. 
he Judge straightened up suddenly; 

his eyes turned upon Spud in scrutiny; 
and in a manner singularly alert. ‘‘Spud,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘what did you get? The loot. 
How much?” 

Spud turned his eyes away; he looked 
into the fire; he coughed. 


“Didn’t get nothing,” he admitted 
finally. 

The Judge’s head fell back upon his 
knees, his hands folded themselves over 


it. ‘‘Poor wifie!’”’ he murmured. 

“You see, Judge,”” Spud went on, con- 
science-stricken with this despair; ‘‘ you 
see, I didn’t have notime. I ——” 

He was at a loss for a long moment. 
Within his breast again was that singular 
feeling that had been puzzling him, that 
feeling of fullness, of vague pride, of austere 
satisfaction. It had something to do with 
his excuse. Gropingly, he arrived finally 
at the obscure connection. 

“‘T didn’t have no time,” he n again. | 
“You see, Judge, I’ve been ——’ 
He hesitated. But yes, that was it, the 
explanation, the adequate excuse; it came | 
from him now with finality, in a clear- | 

voiced burst: 

‘I’ve been working, Judge!”’ 


Nonsense 


years, he stated, exactly four hundred and 
ninety thousand copies of his books have 
been sold. 

The interesting part of it is that most | 
of them were his old books. Innocents 
Abroad, for example, which is now forty 

ears old, sold forty-six thousand copies; | 

oughing It, now in its thirty-eighth year, 
sold forty thousand copies, and Tom Sawyer 
registered forty-one thousand copies. is 
Joan of Arc, which is a serious book and 
which the author has said was written for 
love and not for profit, has sold nearly 
twenty thousand copies during four years. 

Incidentally, Mr. Clemens disclosed the 
reason why he allowed part of his auto- 
biography to be published during his life- 
time. Among his friends it had _ been 
known that one of his pet desires was that 
this work should not come out until he was 
dead. From Mr. Clemens’ confession it 
appears that he started to build a fine 
country home at Redding, Connecticut, 
and it cost a great deal more than he 
expected. In order to get the money to 
complete it, he alowel one-fifth of the 
autobiography to be published last year. 





Forgotten 


The red, red roses from your hair 
You gave me laughingly, 

And I scarce dared to keep them, lest 
You grew too dear to me. 


But, oh, there’s that that lives on fear 
And stronger grows on doubt ! 

And so the more I put love by, 
The more I sought love out. 


I vowed I would forget you, and 
Each vow the deeper drew 
Upon the tablets of my heart 
The memory of you. 


Now, h the years are creeping by, 
Our world is ing yet, 

And I have taught my lips to smile 
To show that I forget. 





The Flowers of Speech 


ORTHILY or unworthily, the Hon- | 

orable John Barrett has the repu- 
tation of being the champion amateur 
broad-jump and hurdle speechmaker of | 
the Uni States. He used to be the | 
American Minister to Siam; he has since 
been made the Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, and is still hoping. 
But his friends say he can talk, and will talk, 
if you only ask him, on ae between 
Siam and Brazil, and won’t mind guessing 
at a few more things besides. 

Yet even the Honorable John himself 
admits that he has had his setbacks. One 
of these, he says, occurred in Siam. 

“‘Along about 1905,” he recently re- 
marked, ‘‘when I was in Siam, I was | 
honored by an invitation to deliver the | 
graduation address at the commencement 
exercises of that country’s only and most | 





~To the young man trying to decide on a 
calling. 


—To the older men on the firing line of 
business. 

Of interest to wholesale and retail salesmen, 
sales managers, heads of departments, book- 


keepers, stenographers, clerks, physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, ciergymen, in fact, it will 
aid any man by enabling him. to understand 
the laws of salesmanship, and how to apply 


them so as to increase his earning capacity 


The Sheldon Book 


tells the story of the Science of Salesmanship J 

- how it came to be founded — how it has in- 
creased the earning capacity of over 31,000 
salesmen, business men and others — how it 
will benefit you 

The Sheldon Course gives salesmen the 
knowledge of the fundamenta! principles of 
selling, and equips them with ability to close 
a larger percentage of their prospective sales. 

The Sheldon Book is a record of remark- 
able results which have followed the study 
of the Science of Salesmanship. It points 
out the commercial value of the basic faculties 
and qualities of the body, the intellect, the 
emotions and the will — and gives a compre- 
hensive outline of each lesson.in the Sheldon 
Course. Every page’ of the book contains 
profitable suggestions for you. 

Writing for the book to-day may be the 
best thing you ever did. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon below. It does not bind 
you in any way. 


The Sheldon School 
1210 Republic Bidg., 


(COUPON) 


Send me your Free Book on Salesmanship, outlining 
the work of the Sheldon School. 








Ply PERFECT 
Auto and Carriage Washer 


Py Extra 
nce To 
$1.75 P 

50c 
Del'd Del'd 





Patent app. for 


This washer is a great improvement over other 
makes. The hose connection is of nickeled brass. 
The mop-yarn top will outlast six sponges. 
Will wash sideways between spokes or under 
fenders. Indispensable for Garages, Liveries, 
Laundries or private owners. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 

Agents Wanted, 








Long & Mann Co. , 520 Graves St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Money— 


—Get the 


eam, Bridgeand Tunnel 
Game 


The game that the pla 
at Parks. Foire, Carnivals, 
Political Rallies, ete. A big 
1 money maker every where. 

buys this complete outfit. A refined game 
played by old and young. Everybody will 
roll ten balls for 10c — half a minute to a game. 

Can be located anywhere in Hotels, Cigar 
Stores, Empty Store Rooms and Street Corners. 
Length 6 feet ; width 18% inches ; height 37 inches. 
Net weight 50 Ibs.; shipping weight 100 Ibs. Send 
$10 deposit and we will ship C. O. D, for balance. 

Catalog tree 
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Are you hard 
on socks? 


Are they full of holes afier 
you wear them a few times? 
a Nothing like that with 


Manheim Mendless Socks |. 
Guaranteed 6 months 


If they need darning within that Fy 
time, you get new ones /ree. 


6 pairs $1 
—no more than the price of ordi- 


nary socks. 

Sizes 9% to 11%. In black, light and 
dark tan, navy blue and gray — fast colors. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with FF 

guarantee. . 
If your dealer hasn’t Manheim 
Mendless ks, don’t accept a [9% 
substitute. Send us $1, state size 
(or size of shoe) and color — as- 
sorted colors if desired — and we 
will send you 6 pairs prepzid. 
Mar-heim Hosiery Mills 
Manheim, Pa. : 
Reference: Keystone National [)® 
Bank, Manheim, Pa. 5 
Atwactive terms to dealers in FP 
territory where we 








Pears 


cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening the 
skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap of 
gentle character. 


Sold everywhere. 
IDEAL Zoe 


3 WEAR the Ideal Brace with steels a 
few weeks (rigidity required at start, 

after that gentle pressure) then defack 
steels and wear Brace withont them. 
This is the only perfect method of cor- 
recting sound shoulders. Can 

be worn’ with or without steels 
at any time. Value of two 
Braces in one. Ease and 
Comfort. The only Brace 
washable. Non - rustable 
steels. If not satisfactory 
no money refunded. For chil- 



















Give chest measurement. Ask your 
druggist or sent direct prepaid. SV 
Ladies’ $1.75; Men's 82.00. 


} The Ohio Truss Co., Cincinnati, 0. 








80 Shines 25c! 


Smaller size—enough for 20 shines—10c. Gotoyour J 
dealer—if he can't supply, clip out this whole ad as 
a certificate and we will supply you direct with 


Eagle Brand Shoe Cream ! 


Best for black or russet shoes — will not change original color 
of tan, russet or brown — a pure oil dressing — gives a quick, t 
lasting, waterproof shine. Has a delicate odor, and won't 
rub off on hands or garments. Comes in glass jar. 


American Shee Polish Co., 224 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
Use *‘ Nova’’—Best Cleaner for Whiteorany Shade Canvas Shoes. 
Lad a —— -— oo = ea oe one oe ol 


Moving Picture Machines 


* ) You Can Make BIG 
Stereopticons (@Q2) MONEY. Entertain- 
ae) ing the Public. 

‘ z Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
Westart you, furnish- 
i ing complete outfits 









—— low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 


Lodges and General Public gs. Entertainment 
fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Co., 225 Dearborn Street, L, Chicago. 





THE SATURDAY 


select ladies’ semi . Lhad studied the 
lan hard, and thought I knew some- 
thin dn it, but the native tongue de- 
pends almest entirely upon inflection; 
what may <e praise when uttered in the 
key of C is blame when spoken in B flat— 
= is viene I meee e 

“{ began famously. Vv one ap- 
omy me, and the is smiled. Then, as 

went on, I noti bewilderment in the 
faces of my hearers. This emotion gave 
way to consternation, and finally, bringing 
myself to an em halt, I turned to 
a native friend of mine beside me. 

‘**What’s the trouble?’ I whispered to 
him in English. 

Trouble?’ he repeated. ‘Why, the 
trouble is what your excellency is saying.’ 
“‘*But,’ I protested, ‘I am saying: ‘ 
am delighted to see so mene young noble- 
women rising to intellectual heights, with 

fine brains and appreciation.”’’ 

“Qh, no, you’re not,’ corrected my 
friend, ‘Your excellency is saying: ‘‘I am 
pleased to see so many small lionesses 

wing large and fat, with big noses and 
uge feet.”’’”” 


Some Famous Literary ‘“‘ Fists”’ 


jie old belief that you can read a man’s 
character in his handwriting does not 
hold good with some well-known literary 
people. Rudyard Kipling, for example, 
whose work is virile and strong, writes a 
slight, even hand, with no suggestion of 
strength in it. The same is true of Conan 
Doyle and John Fox, whose writing is a 
trifle stronger and looks like a succession of 
straight lines up and down. On the other 
joonag James Lane Allen writes the strong, 
big hand commonly known among the 
eople who do not write as a “literary 
hand.” Mr. Allen’s writing is character- 
istic and well formed. Hamilton W. Mabie 
writes a very fine hand. 

No American writer of fiction perhaps 
has so microscopic ‘a chirography as 
James Branch Cabell, whose manuscript 
looks as if it were etched on steel. Hamlin 
Garland’s writing is plain and businesslike. 
The direct opposite of this is furnished 
by William Vaughn Moody, the poet-play- 
wright, who writes a thin, delicate hand. 
One of the surprises is that of Rex Beach, a 
big mountain of flesh and muscle, whose 
writing might be taken for a woman’s. 
Anthony Hope and Stanley Weyman write 
firm, good hands. 

Among the successful American women 


writers Ellen Glasgow probably writes the 
strongest hand. If you saw the signature 
“oe 5. 


lasgow,” you would think it was a 
man’s. Tv. Wharton, Mrs. Freeman and 
Mrs. Deland all write stronger hands than 
most of the men writers. Alice Hegan 


| Rice, who wrote Mrs. Wiggs, writes a 


round, almost schoolgirlish hand. 

The prize for bad handwriting among 
all the Americans who write to-day is 
probably held by Colonel ay | at- 
terson, the editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. It is —. the most illegible 
fist since Greeley’s, and many compositors 
who have vainly struggled with it say it is 


| just as hard to set up. Mr. Watterson 





always writes with a heavy stub pen and 
his manuscript looks like the traditional 
chicken scratches. 


A Soft Answer 


N TORONTO, Canada, the Police 
Magistrate is Colonel of one of the 
regiments and a celebrity in military 
circles. In fact, some years ago, he won 
the prize offered by the Czar of Russia for 
the best treatise on ‘‘Cavalry tactics.” 
Whether these were in vogue during the 
recent slight bickerings between Russia 
and Japan, deponent saith not. The 
Chief of Police is also a Colonel, and the 
appellation ‘‘the finest,’’ attached to the 
force under his command, is no misnomer, 
as it comprises many ex-guardsmen from 
the old sod, whose chests have not slipped 
down below their belts. In short, remem- 
bering that comparisons—especially inter- 
national comparisons—are odious, the 
personnel of the force is not the result of 
political preferment, but, rather, of phys- 


| ical competence. 


and explicit imstruc- | 
tions ata surprisingly | 


| justice is not hampered by 


Toronto may, therefore, be truthfully 
said to be under a perpetual state of martial 


law. 

The administration of (police court) 
hnicalities, 
anc when there is a conflict between law 
and common-sense the doughty Colonel 
gives short shrift to the young lawyer, 
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or barrister, as the latter prefers it spelled, 
whose Blackstonian precepts are being 


outraged. 

As a result, the old offender prefers to 
throw himself ‘‘ on the mercy of the Court,” 
knowing that legal grandiloquence, how- 
ever successful before a jury, is entirely 
lost on this Sherlock of the Bench. 

Asan illustration, a man bearing the hall- 
mark of oe was being arraigned as 
a vagrant and with great show of dignity 
was protesting against the base accusation. 
He insisted that he should be classed as a 


tourist. 

“Well,” said the ready dispenser of 
British justice, “‘how much money have 
you? 

After a diligent search through the 


pockets contained in one coat, one pair of | 
trousers—really only pants—and two vests, | 


a number of coins, mostly pennies—“‘ co 
pers” in Canada—were spread along the 
rail in front of the prisoner’s box. 


In confident tones, not unmixed with a | 


purse-proud cadence, the prisoner an- 
nounced, ‘‘Sixty cints, yer honor!” 

‘I draw the line between a tramp and 
a tourist at seventy-five cents. Fifteen 
days in jail,” said the Colonel. 

ith the vicelike grip of the law on his 

arm, the condemned was about to be 
escorted to that great social leveler, the 
“‘Black Maria,” when the light of a fine 
inspiration gleamed in the corner of his 
eve. Turning this particular optic, with a 
slight droop—almost suggestive of a wink 
— upon the Colonel, he said, in tones that 
would indicate that he was willing to share 
a new arithmetical discovery with his 
traducer, ‘“‘Say, Colonel! Ef yer give me 
—— cints instid of fifteen days—I’m not 
gui "hag 

“Here it is!’ said the Colonel. And the 
sergeant-at-arms rapped loudly for ‘‘ order 
in the court.” —P. J. 


Maxims of Namreh eht Esiw 
(IVth Dynasty) 


The Rooster that crows in the Morning 
shrinks down on his Perch at the Night. 
Boast not of thy courage, my Brother, for 

Some one may turn out the Light. 


My Son, at your ease you may Borrow, and 
once in a while you may Lend, 

But when you are pes | for the Payment, 
Pay— ij you value a Friend. 


He who is fording the River laughs not at 
the Roar of the Fall. 

The Wise yreld in peace to a Woman, and 
Fools try their strength with the Squall. 


Laugh, if you want to be Welcomed. Weep, 
if you want to be guyed. 

Enter my dwelling, Old Fellow, but please 
leave your Troubles outside. 


Lend to your Friend of your Shekels ; go out 
and get him a Vote. 

But, if you value Contentment, sign not your 
Name to a Note. 


The Rain has come down on a Sudden, and 
draggled the overbold Hen. 

If you would gain Merit, my Sister, avoid ye 
the gaze of the Men. 


The Jackass may dress as a Lion, but look 
how it runs at a Roar ! 

Because He rides by in an Auto is cause to 
suspect Him the more. 


Who puts on the Dress you admire, and seeks 
your advice in a Plan? 

Take heed to thy freedom, O Brother, for She 
is in love with a Man. 


Accept of his friendship when offered, but let 
thy Acceptance be cool. 

The strength of the Wise is in Silence, and 
Speech is the Death of a Fool. 


Two vig moe no Man be forgiven if that 
at his Door they be laid: 

Forgetting a Date with a Woman, and 
leaving a Card Debt unpaid. 


What, then, if She greet you with Laughter, 
and straightway begin to be Sad ? 

Remember that she is a Woman, and there- 
fore a little bit Mad. 


A New Breakfast Food 


MX ENGLISHMAN, newly returned from 
America, was asked if he had visited 
Philadelphia. 
“Oh, ya-as,” he replied. “‘ Awfully odd 
lace. Nearly all of the people are named 
rey le, and they have a dish they call 
‘biddle’ every morning for breakfast.” 
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LAMB CHOPS 


are given a delightful 
piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Ideal Sauce for Soups, 
Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and 


Salads. 
Assists Digestion. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 








$468* One Day’s Receipts 


“his is what a KansasCity 
man did with our power 


Peanut and 


Pop-corn Machine 


An 11 year old made $30 
profit inone week, Another 
man sold $106 worth of 
.op-corn in one day. 
en, women, girls, boys, 
crippled or old people or 
small merchants and 
storekeeperscan make big money with this machine. 
Raw peanuts and -corn are cheap—the profit: 
200% to 800%. Prices of machines, $15 to $360. Sold on ~ 
terms. Send for catalog showing all sizes and designs. Your 
opportunity is now. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY, 173 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


‘SLAP 8uzz. 


Why be further annoyed when 


K. & H. Mosquito Chaser 


will protect you an entire season for 50 cents? 
They will not even ae on you. A pleasant, 
fragrant odor. //armiess to the skin. 
DIRECTIONS : Rub a little over the hands, face, etc. 
Money Back if not satisfied and no questions asked. 
He CENTS A BOTTLE BY MAIL POSTPAID 




















KIEFT & HETHERINGTON, Chemical Specialties 
Pasadena, California. 
Reference—San Gabriel Valley Bank, ) 
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— Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 
Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 

Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, 
and can J 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 


solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 





kind. Assorted sizes. 
postpaid, securely $1 Satisfaction guaranteed. 
VU. 


packed, on receipt of Order today. Supply limited. 











PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William 8t., New York City 


The United States Land Laws 


Give you a right to 
Homestead 160 acres farm land free 
Buy 160 acrestimberlandat .... § 
Buy 320 acresirrigablelandat .. . esaco 
rrigated land 











Buy 160 acres i 30.00 
Buy 160 acres c landat .....$1 0.00 
Buy 160 acres “isolated” notunder . $1.25 
esidence required only on homesteads. Married women have 


R 
several of these rights also. There are other rights. For particulars 
and opportunities along new railroads now building send 50c¢ for 
6 months subscription to illustrated monthly. 


STATE JOURNAL OF IMMIGRATION, ABERDEEN, 8.D. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage 
of today’s opportuni- 
ties for the merchant, 
farmer, fruit grower 
and business man 
along the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 


Chicago,Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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to his eyes, shutting them still more to 
follow the writing, and handed it back to 
me, saying merely, ‘‘ Pretty cpeod 

‘“‘T’ll leave it over at the E A for him,” I 


“Yes. Pretty good,” said McDonough, 
as if I was venturing nothing. 

I made an early start, tying some food 
and a kettle and my “‘slicker”’ to my saddle. 
McDonough watched me curiously. 

‘Leavin’ your wagon and truck?” he 
inquired. 

“Why, yes, of course. I’ll be back for it. 
I’m going to the E A now. Are you a 
poet?” continued. “I’ve begun a 
thing.” And I handed him the lines, 
which I had entitled “At Gift Horse 
Ranch.” “You don’t object to that?” 

“Object to what?” 

“Why the title, ‘At Gift Horse Ranch.’”’ 

He took the paper down from his eyes 
and I saw that his face had turned sud- 
denly scarlet. He stood blinking for a 
moment, and then he said: 

‘“‘I’d kind of like to hear it.” 

“You shall, when it’s finished.” 

Again he stood blinking before he spoke. 
“T’ll not fool you. I can’t read or write. 
Neat ever taught me nothin’.” 

“Oh!” I murmured, getting red myself. 

“‘ Never had any folks, you see—to know 
’em, that is. ell, so long till you’re 
back.” 


The sorrel had taken a few steps when 
it.came over me that McDonough knew 
a my project. ‘Do you think,” I 
called k, laughing, ‘‘that your horse can 
take me to Still Hunt Spring?” 

I am sure now that a flash of some totally 
different éxpression crossed his face, but at 
the time I was not sure, for he was instant} 
smiling. ‘Take you anywhere,” he called. 
“Take you to Mexico, take you to Hell!” 

“Oh, not yet!’”’ I responded. So he 
thought I would not dare to go alone to 
Still Hunt Spring! Well and good; they 
should all believe me by Friday evening. 

I reached the E A ranch (where it used 
to be twenty-five years since) in less than 
two hours. Leaving my note there for 
Scipio took but a minute, and now on the 
level trail down Wind River I made good 
time, so that before ten o’clock I had 
crossed back over it above the Blue Holes, 
skirted by where the Circle fence is to-day, 
crossed North Fork here, gone up a gulch 
and dropped down again upon Wind River 
below its abrupt bend, and reached the 
desolate Sand Gulch. I nooned at the 
spring which lies, no bigger than a hat, 
some seven miles up the Sand Gulch on its 
north side. This was the starting point of 
the trail that old Washakie had drawn for 
me; here I crossed the threshold of the 
mysterious and the untrodden. 

This ,unfooted country had always 
looked monotonous from the bluffs of Wind 
River, but I found no tedium in it; my 
delicious solitude was thrilled at each new 
stage of the trail by meeting the successive 
signs and landmarks which Washakie had 
bidden me look for. The first was a great 
dull-red stone, carved rudely by some an- 
cient savage hand to represent a tortoise. 
Perhaps, in another mood the grim appear- 
ance of this monster might have seemed a 
symbol of menace, but when I came upon 
it, just where my map indicated that it was 
to be expected, 1 hai ed it with triumph. 

After the tortoise came several guiding 
signs: a big gash in the soil, cut by a cloud- 
burst; an old corral where I turned sharp 
left; a pile of white buffalo bones five miles 
onward; until at length I passed through 
a belt of low hills, bare and baked and 
colored, some pink, and others magenta, 
and entered a more level region covered 
with sparse grass and sage-brush. Great 
white patches of alkali, acres in extent, 
7 Rae this plain. There was no water 
( akie had told me there would be 
none), and the gleamy waste stretched 
away on all sides; endlessly in front, and 
right and left to long lines of distant 
mountains, full of light and silence. Let 
the reader who is susceptible to tone com- 
binations listen to the following measures, 
played slowly over and over: 


A A 








THE GIFT HORSE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


for they will picture that landscape better 
than any words I could write. I think it 
was really a very mournful landscape, 
grand an ve with suggestion of ages 
unknown, of huge eras when the sea was 
not where it is now, and animals never seen 

y man wandered over the half-made 
world, Earth did not seem one’s own here, 
but alien and aloof, as if through some 


sudden translation one had fallen upon | 
another planet, which was perhaps a dying | 


one. Yet during these hours of nearing m 
goal no such melancholy fancies overtoo 
me; I rode forward like some explorer, and 
I tried to carry out the verses which I had 
begun at McDonough’s: 


Would I might prison in my speech, 
And so keep with me all the year 
Some portion of that wilderness 
Of Seodees I walk in here. 
But nothing resulted from this unless the 
pov migr gf swift flight of time. I was 
aware all at once that day was gone, that 
the rose and saffron heaven would soon be 
a great field of stars. I had watched one 
by one the signs on my map with the reali- 


ties around me, and now had reached the | 


map’s last word; I was to stop when I 
found myself on a line between a hollow 
po Tay the mountains to the left and a cir- 
cular patch of forest «2 up on those to 
the right. On this line I was to travel to 
the right ‘‘a little way,” said Washakie. 
This I began to do, wondering if the twi- 
light would last, and for the first time 
anxious. After‘‘a littleway”’ I found noth- 
ing new—the plain, the sage-brush, the dry 
ground—no more; and again a little far- 
ther it was the same, while the twilight was 
sinking and disquiet grew within me. Lost 
I could not well be, but I could fail; food 
would give out, and, before that, the sorrel 
and I must retrace our way to water at the 
Sand Gulch, seven hours behind us. The 
twilight deepened. Had I passed it? 
Should I ride in a circle? Rueful thoughts 
of a “dry camp” began to assert them- 
selves, and my demoralized hand grew 
doubtful on the reins, when I discovered 
that the sorrel knew where he was going. 

Before this extraordinary fact became a 
certainty to me the chasm opened at my 
feet; the sorrel was trotting quickly along 
the brink of Still Hunt Spring. In broad 
day I should have seen it a moment sooner, 
and the manner in which, in the semi- 
obscurity, it had leaped into my view close 
beside me produced a startling impression. 
The Indian magic ® E> was easy to 
account for; indeed, have met often 


enough, among our unlettered and rustic | 


white population, with minds that would 
have been ready to believe, after such a 
shock as I had just received, that they had 
beheld the earth open supernaturally. The 
sorrel’s trot had become a canter as we con- 
tinued to skirt the brink. Looking down I 
discovered in shadowy form the line of tall 
cottonwoods, spindled from their usual 


shape to the gaunt figures described as | 
being on stilts, and then the horse turned | 


into the entrance. This ae and narrow 
trail was barred at a suitable 

barrier of brush, which I rep 
passing it. A haunting uneasiness caused 
me to regret the departure of day, but this 
I presently overcame. Before we reached 
the bottom I saw a number of horses graz- 
ing down among the trees, and they set up 


a great running about and kicking their | 
heels upon my arrival oe There | 


must have been twenty or thirty. , 
Lassitude and satisfaction now divided 

my sensations as I made ae ae to the 

spring, whose cool, sweet water fulfilled all 


expectancy. My good map served me to | 


the last, for with it I lighted my cooking- 
fire, addressing it aloud asI did so. ‘‘ Burn!” 


I said, ‘‘ your work is done.” I needed no | 
map to go back! I had mastered the trail! | 


In my complacency I — forgot how 
much I owed to the sorrel. While picking 


up dry sticks I stumbled upon what turned | 
out to be a number of branding irons, | 


which was quite consistent with the pres- 


ence of the horses and the barrier at the | 
entrance. Evidently the place sometimes | 
served as a natural pasture and corral to | 


owners of stock gathered on the round-u 
far strayed from where they belonged. 


Perhaps some one was camping here now. | 


I shouted several times; but my unan- 
swered voice merely made the silence more 
extreme, and the influence of the 


legend returned upon me for a while. With | 
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this my fancy played not unpleasantly 
while the kettle—or rather the coffee-pot — 
was boiling. t stories could be made 
about this place by a skillful writer! The 
lost traveler stumbles upon it, enters, sus- 

ts himself to be not alone, calls out, and 
immediately the haunied walls close and 
he is shut in the bowels of the earth. How 
release him? There would be the story. 
Or—the lost traveler, well-nigh dead of 
thirst, hastens to the spring amid the frolic- 
some gambols of the horses. No sooner 
has he drunk than he becomes a horse him- 
self, and all the others neigh loud greetings 
to a brother victim. Then a giant red 
man aapenrs and brands him. How release 
all the horses from the spell? 

As I lay by my little cooking-fire in the 
warm night, after some bacon and several 
cups of-good tea made in the coffee-pot, I 
was too contented to do aught in the way 
of exploration, and I continued to recline, 
hearing no sound but the grazing horses, 
and seeing nothin but the nearer trees, 
the dark sides of the valley, and the open 

iece of sky with its stars. My saddle 
lanket and “slicker” served me for what 
bed I needed, the saddle with my coat did 
for a pillow, and the cups of tea could not 
keep me from immediate and deep slumber. 

I opened my eyes in sunlight, and the 
first object that they rested upon was a 
maroon-colored straw hat. With the men- 
tal confusion that frequently attends a 
traveler upon first waking in a new place, 
I lay considering the hat and wondering 
where I was, until at a sound I turned to 
see the hat’s owner stooping to the spring. 
Instantly Lem Speed, cattleman and 
owner of a store and bank in Lander, a 
house in Salt Lake, a wife in Los Angeles, 
and a son at Yale, covered me with a rifle. 

“Stay still,’’ was his remark. 

I smiled. ‘I could not hurt you if I 
wished to.” 

“You will never hurt me any more.” 

Another voice then added: “‘He is not 
going to hurt any of us any more.” 

“Stay still!’ sharply commented Lem 
Speed, for I had half-risen. 

‘*For whom do you take me?’’ I asked. 

‘For one of the people we want.” 

I continued to be amused. ‘‘I’ll be glad 
to know what aos want me for. I'll be 

lad to know what damage I’ve done. I'll 
happy to make it good. I came over 
here last night for——”’ 

“Go on. What did you come for?” 

“Nothing. Simply to see this place. 
I’ve wanted to see it for a year. I wanted 
to see if I could find it by myself.’’ And I 
told them who I was and where [ lived. 

“‘That’s a good one, ain’t it?” said a 
third man to Lem Speed. 

“‘ And so,” said he, “‘ you, claiming you’re 
an Eastern tenderfoot, found this place, 
first trip, all by yourself across fifty miles of 
country old-timers get lost in?”’ 

“No. Washakie gave me a map.” 

‘*Let’s see your map.” 

‘I lighted my fire with it.” 

Somebody laughed. There were now 
five or six of them standing round me. 

“Tf some of you gentlemen will conde- 
scend to tell me what you think my name 
is, and what you think I have done ——”’ 

“We don’t know what per name is, and 
we don’t care. As to what you’ve done, 
that’s as well known to you as it is to us, 
and you’ve got gall to ask, when we’ve 
caught you right on the spot, branding 
irons and all.” 

‘Well, I’m beginning to understand. 
You think you’ve caught a cattle thief.” 

“* Horse thief,” corrected one. 

“Both, probably,”’ added another. 

“T’ll not ask you to believe me any 
more,” I now said. ‘‘ Don’t I see the post- 
trader over there among those horses?”’ 

‘Very well, take me to him at Washakie. 
He has known me for years. I demand it.” 

‘‘We'll not take you anywhere. We're 
going to leave you here.” 

And now the truth, the appalling, incred- 
ible truth, which my brain had totally 
failed to take in hitherto, burst like a blast 
of heat or ice over my whole being, pene- 
trating the innermost recesses of my 
spirit with a blinding glare. They intended 
to put me to death at once; their minds 
were as stone vaults closed against all ex- 
planation on my part. Here in this hidden 
crack of the wilderness my body would be 
left hanging, and far away my family and 
friends would never know by what hideous 
outrage I had perished. Slowly they 
would become anxious at getting no news 
of me; there would be an inquiry, a mys- 
tery, then sorrow, and finally acceptance 
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of my unknown fate. Broken visions of | 


home, incongruous minglings of loved faces 
and commonplace objects, like my room 
with its table and chairs, rushed upon me. 
Had I not been seated I must have fallen 
in the first shock of this stroke. They 
stood watching me. 

“But,” I began, feeling that my ve 
appearance was telling i 
my own voice sounded guilty to my ears— 
“But it’s not true.” 

‘‘What’s the use in him talking any 
more to us?’’ said a man to Lem Speed. 

Lem Speed addressed me. ‘‘ You claim 
this: You’re an Eastern traveler. You 
come here for curiosity. You risk getting 
lost in the hardest country around here— 
for curiosity. But you come all straight 
because an Indian’s map guides you, only 
you’ve burnt it. And you're a stranger, 
ignorant that this is a cache for rustlers. 

hat’s what you claim. It don’t sound 
like much against these facts: Last year 
you and another man that’s wan in 
several places and that we’re after now— 
you and him was known to be thick. You 
offered to pay his doctor’s bill. You come 
back to the country where he’s been oper- 
ating right along, and first thing you do 
you come over to this cache when he’s got 
stolen horses right in it, and you ride a 
stolen horse that’s known to have been in 
his possession, and that’s got on it now the 
brand of the outfit this gentleman here 
represents—all for curiosity.” 

**We’ve just found six more of our stock 
= here,’’ said the gentleman indicated by 

I repeated my story in a raised voice— 
I had not yet had time to regain composure. 
I accounted for each of my movements 
from the beginning until now, vehemently 
reasserting my ignorance and innocence. 
But I saw that they were not even attend- 
ing to me any longer; they looked at me 
only now and then, they spoke low to each 
other, pointing to the other end of the 
valley, and turned, while I was still talking, 
to receive the report of another man, who 
came from among the stolen horses. 

Then I fell silent. I sat by my saddle, 
locking my hands round my knees, and | 
turning my eyes first upon the men, and 
then upon the whole place. A strange crys- | 
tal desolation descended upon me, quiet 
and cold. The early sunlight showed every 
object in an extraordinary and delicate 


inst me, while | 
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distinctness; the stones high up the sides 
of the tng & the separate leaves on the | 
small high branches of the cottonwoods; 
the interstices on the bark on lower trunks | 
some distance away; the fine sand and | 
oe of the valley’s level bottom, with 
ittle wild rose-bushes, here and there— 
all these things I noticed, and more, 
and then my eyes came back to my little | 
dead fire, and the blackened coffee-pot in 
which I had made the tea. ‘‘ Your friend 
McDonough,” they had said to me at 
Washakie, and I had wondered what was 
behind their reticence when I inquired 
about him. They were always ready, I 
bitterly reflected, to feed lies to a tender- 
foot, but a piece of truth about Mc- 
Donough’s suspected honesty, a word | 
which would have saved me from this, 
they were unwilling to speak. It was 
natural, of course; everything was natural. 
I saw also why McDonough had been so 
particular in asking which way I expected | 
to travel. Over on Snake River, and in 
Idaho, the horse was in no danger of identi- | 
fication, and therefore I should be safe. | 
But even with the whole chain of evidence: 
the doctor’s bill, the sorrel, my ey 
tale of a map, and the branding irons wit 
which they believed I was going to alter | 
the legitimate brands—what right had they 
to deny me a chance? 

The last two of them now came from the 
horses to make their report: ‘‘ Five brands. 
Thirty-two head. N lazy Y, Bar Circle | 
Zee, Rint Egg, od ac 5 ixand VR.” | 

“Not one of you,’’ I broke out, “‘knows 
a word against me, except some appearances 
which the post-trader will set right in one 
minute. I demand to be taken to him.” 

“Ain’t we better be getting along, 
Lem?” said one. 

“Most eight o’clock,’’ said another, 
looking at his watch. 

“Stand up,” said Lem Speed. 

Upon being thus ordered, like a felon, | 
my utterance was suddenly choked, and it | 
was with ae that I mastered the | 
tears which surged hotly to my eyes. 

‘‘Any message you want to write —— 

“No!” I shouted. | 

| 





| 


“Then let’s be getting along,’’ said the 
first man. 
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“Any message I wrote you would not 
deliver, for it sonth yet a rope round your 
neck, too. ‘ Speed, 
your store, and bank, and house, and wife, 
and son, I hope you will live to see them 
come to the worst ruin and disgrace that 
the world knows.” 

A horse was led to me and I got on by 
myself, a man on each side of me. Mem- 
ory after that records nothing. We must 
have been some time—for I think we 
walked—in reaching the other end of the 
valley, yet I cannot say what was spoken 
around me, or if anything was spoken; I 
can recall only the sides of the valley 
passing, and the warmer sense of the sun 
on my shoulders. What firmness or lack 
of firmness I might have displayed at the 
very end I can never know, for before we 
halted at the tree of my proposed execu- 
tion, and while the rage I had been flun 
into was still sustaining me, a noise o 
rattling stones caused us all to look up- 
ward, and there, galloping down the steep 
trail and wildly waving and neg, us, 
was Scipio Le Moyne. It reeled through 
me that I was saved. 

He rode into our midst at breakneck 
speed, drew up so short that his horse slid, 
and burst out furiously —not to my captors 
but to me. ‘‘ You need a nurse!”’ he cried 
‘Any traveling you do should 
be in a baby coach.” 

Breath failed him; he sat in his saddle, 
bowed over and panting, his hand shaking, 
his face dripping with sweat, his shirt 
drenched with it, as was the trembling 
horse he rode. After a minute he looked at 
Speed. ‘‘So I’m in time! I’ve ridden all 
night. I’d have been here an hour sooner 
only I forgot about the turn at the corral. 
Here. That’s the way I knowed it.” 

He handed over my letter, left for him at 
the E A ranch. This, with a few words 
from him, cleared me. All that I had said 
was verified; they saw what they had been 
about to do. 

“Well, now, well!” exclaimed one. 

“To think of us getting fooled that 
way!” another remarked. 

“ But it’s all right now,” said a third. 

“That’s so!” a fourth agreed. ‘‘No 
harm done. But we had a close shave, 
didn’t we?” 

Lem Speed approached me. “No hard 
feelings,’”’ he said, and he held out his hand. 

I turned to Scipio. ‘Tell this man that 
anything he wishes to say to me he will say 
through you.” : 

Speed flushed darkly. Had he kept his 
temper he could easily have turned my 
speech to ridicule. But such a manner of 
meeting him was new to a man used to 
having his brutal way wherever he went, 
and he was disconcerted. He spoke loudly 
and with bluster: 

“You said some things about my wife 
and son that don’t go now.” 

This delivered him into my hands. 
Again I addressed Scipio. “ y that I 
wish his family no misfortune; they have 
enough in having him for husband and 
father.” 

I think he would have attacked me, but 
the others were now a “*He’s 
called the turn on you, Lem. ve him 
be. He’s been annoyed some this morn- 


ing.” 

They now made ready to depart with 
their recovered property. 

“You and your friend will come along 
with us?’”’ one said to Scipio. 

“Thank you,” I answered; “‘I have 
seen all that I ever wish to see of any of 
ou.” 
4 I had not known—I had felt so quiet 
and cool—how great was the reaction 
taking place in my nerves; at this moment 
I slid from the horse and lost consciousness. 

They had gone when I waked; Scipio and 
I were the only human tenants of the val- 
ley. He sat watching me, and I nodded to 
him, and then silently shook my head at 
his question if I wanted anything. I la 
looking at the rocks and trees—the tall 
trees, with their leaves gently shaking. It 
was a beautiful, serene place, and I gazed 
upon it with those feelings of languid 
pleasure a man has who is recovering his 
strength after a serious illness. We began 
to talk presently, and I learned that the 
sorrel had been left at my complete dis- 
osal. But I would accept no amends 
rom that party; I would ride the sorrel 
back to Wind River, and then I would send 
a check to the proper person, as if I had 
hired the horse. This intention I may say 
at once I duly carried out. Scipio up- 
braided me for the spirit I was showing; 
they had meant no harm to me, heargued; 


they were doing their best now—but I 
turned upon him. 

‘Don’t get any warped Western notions 
of slipshod nature in a thing like this,” 
I said. “I know — must be where 
there is no other law. But look what it 
does to those who practice it. They were 
so sure of themselves that they shut me off 
from the trader—one of their own 
secret faction! I don’t complain of any- 
thing else; appearances were inst me; 
but that was not even ‘natural justice.’”’ 

To this Scipio could find no answer, but 
he remained unconvinced, muttering that 
“tenderfeet shouldn’t monkey with this 
wooweg f by themselves’’; and in this senti- 
ment I heartily concurred. 

We spent the day and night at Still Hunt 
Spring. There was nothing to call us 
away, and I found my physical powers 
more ready for rest than for a long ride. 
— dried out his clothes at the spring, 
and refreshed his lank body from the per- 
spiration and dust which had covered it. He 
narrated how it had been whispered thatthe 
cattlemen were on the eve of “‘demonstrat- 
ing’; how McDonough’s practices and 
associates had been gradually ascertained; 
how it was known that Still Hunt Spring 
had become a hiding-place for stolen stock. 
So my letter, designed to be a joke, had 
quite failed of its design. He had not 
found it until evening, and had set forth 
after dark, with no precise knowledge of my 
danger, but only a general fear for my safety. 

This night I slept more soundly and long 
even than on its predecessor. Scipio, after 
his night ride, slept like me; we did not 
wake until the sun was high and warm. 
After breakfast—it was the morsel we 
had between us—I took a final drink at the 
gentle and lovely pool where I had under- 
gone such terrible emotions, and we rode 
slowly and silently down the long line of 
trees toward the exit of the valley. Sud- 
denly the sorrel swerved violently. There, 
from the tree which was to have been my 
doom, hung the corpse of McDonough. 
few had caught him coming to his cache, 
and left him while we slept by the spring at 
the upper end of the valley. 

recalled his simple, uncomplaining 
words, when he confessed that he could not 
read or write, that ‘‘nobody had ever 
taught him nothin’.” Poor fellow, with 
his good-humored face and perplexed eyes! 
Poor devil! Life had given but a meagre 
chance to him, and he had lost it. 


Breathing Fruit 


iy SEEMS that apples—or fruits of any 
kind—keep better in cold storage, be- 
cause there they do not breathe so fast. 

Parts of plants that have been cut from 
the main stem do not die at once, but re- 
tain life and continue to breathe for quite 
awhile. This is true of flowers as well as 
of fruits. Some live much longer than 
others, and an apple, after being picked, 
will breathe for many weeks. 

Breathing, in plants or animals, causes 
destruction of matter in their cells. Under 
ordinary conditions this loss is made good 
by food supplied in one way or another. 
But fruit that has been picked is under- 
going a process of progressive starvation. 

t still breathes, with nothing to compen- 
sate for the loss. Consequently, it steadily 
diminishes in weight. 

An apple will keep longer if its respira- 
tion is made slower. This is accomplished 
by putting it into cold storage—whence 
the effectiveness of that method of preserv- 
ing fruit. The fruit breathes from four to 
six times as fast out of cold storage as in it. 

The loss of weight shown by apples in 
cold storage is not due, as used to be sup- 
posed, to the mere drying out of the water 
they contain. If that were so the propor- 
tion of water to dry matter in the fruit 
would become progressively less. But the 
fact is that the proportions of water and 
——— remain approximately the same. 

it breathes much more rapidly when 
warmer and more slowly when cooler. In 
a cool cellar, for this reason, it keeps more 
than twice us long as in an ordinary room, 
though only half as long as in cold storage. 

The breathing of an apple may be ob- 


served at leisure by putting it into a glass | 


jar, shut tight. In a few hours a dewy film 
will cover the inner surface, and in time 
the moisture will collect in dropsand trickle 


tothe bottom. Open the jar, pour ina little | . 


clear lime-water (without touching the 
fruit), and it will turn milky, just as would 
happen if an animal’s breath were forced 
through it. 
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CoNSE = seme 


Founded 
1853 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


OF MUSI 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ac- 
| knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 





Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 


The privileges of Jectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 


A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 
For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLA NDERS, Manages . 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys yrene SS to 7 old prepared for the Universities, 











, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military train- 
ing develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, ex- 


pensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in opfen air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
tion by our Tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 
forty-eight years old. New $75,000 barracks, fu!l equipment, absolutely fire 
proof, Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M.), Principal, Staunton, Va. 


The Georgia Military Academy 


Leading Southern College — Preparatory Home School 


Pee. Timited to about 100 select boarding cadets. Modern; beautiful 
. groundsand buildingswith every facilityin sanitation, light, heat, baths 
PAGO) and ideal home-life. Able, experienced faculty of 12 teachers, each 
(Mer having immediate supervision over about 12 pupils at night. Located 
in College Park, nearly 1300 feet above sea-level, 8 miles from Atlanta, 
the commercial and industrial heart of the South. Small classes. 
Special preparation for college or business life. Courses in book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music, pubiic 
speaking. Special physical development through military training, 
gymnasium and athletics. Molavacancyin years. Expenses $250. 


a Critical Investigation Invited. Eg}, J.C. Woodward, A.M.,President 




























KIMBALL HALL | 


American ie Montclair Academy 


The Leading School MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


Military Organization West Point Commandant 
22nd year under the present headmaster. A college preparatory 
school, with special equipment. Swimming pool. ‘* Your Boy 
and Our School"’ is a little book in which Montclair’s new plan 

of Music and Dramatic Art. Seventy eminent instructors of individual assistance to pupils is described, and in which 


Unsurpassed course of study. Teachers’ training department. 
Diplomas and certificates awarded. free tages. 
Twenty-third season begins September 10, 1908. Catalogue mailed | 
tree. JOHN. J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


the headmaster says some pointed things which will interest 
parents no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 








An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital. Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations ; sight-seeing systematized ; social ad 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 


| F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Sts., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


D 1 Elkins Co Elkins Literary and Scientific 
avis- e W. Va. Courses. Anecarnest 











’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
college forearnest 70 Fifth Avenue, New York : 
young men. Beautifully located in the Allegheny Mountains. Ex- Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
penses moderate. Preparatory department. Good athletic facilities. and private schools, and colleges. 
For Catalog, address President Allaben, Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0, Pratt, Mgr. 














The College of Physicians and Surgeons— College of Medicineof 
the University off linois— will open its regular session October 
1st, 1908. Laboratory equipment complete—Clinical facilities 
unsurpassed. Individual and bedside instruction a special 
feature. Students allowed to specialize in elective subjects. 


Send for Catalogue No. 22 to 


j § FRANK B. EARLE, M.D., Secretary, Congress and Honore Sts , Chicago, Ill. 























A Fitting School for Any College and for Business 
Has the distinction of having prepared nearly 1000 students 
for various colleges Thoroughly equipped libraries, 
laboratories, etc. 4-year courses in science, mathematics, 
lanyuages, history, literature, business. Secures all regents 
credentials. Gymnasium. ?-acre athletic field. Knter 

any time. Tuition §100. For Catalogue, address 
F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Superintendent, 
220 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, 
New York 























2 Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
Established 1793. 

A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. location 
famous for safety, health and 
beauty. Strong graduate fac- 
ulty of Christian men, giv- 
ing constant and individual 
attention, Military discipline, 
firm yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazing ab- 
horred, Bible, Physical Culture 
and fine Penmanship specialties, 
Full Classical, Commercial, Scientitic and Music 

Courses, Small classes. Terms reasonable, 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 
PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B. L., Principal, Box 5. 
, = 

















f Learn Photography 
* 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Sogrevene and Tiree-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 
$50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 

paying professions are taught successfully. 

26 years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 

Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 

Terms easy and living inexpensive. juates assis 

in securing good positions. Write for catalogue, and 

specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Mer alent or } 952 Wabash Ave., 

Bissell College of Photo- ving 5 Effingham, Illinois. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 














A Future in Agriculture 


The country needs trained farmers, farm managers, 
gardeners, dairymen, stockmen, orchardists, foresters, 

orists, green-house managers, agricultural teachers 
and investigators. Good pay. 


WINONA Agricultural Institute 


offers four courses in agriculture: I. Regular Practical, 
2 years, Sept. 21st to May 27th. II. Special Practical, 
2 years, Sept. 21st to March 4th. HII. Advanced Course, 
4 years, Sept. 2lst to May 27th, ieads to the degree 
B.S.A. IV. Teachers’ Course, Sept. 21st to May 27th. 
Instructors specialists and graduates of the best agri- 
cultural colleges. Students can also attend classes of 
the Winona Normal Schooi without additional charges. 
Expenses low. JONATHAN R1GDON, Prest. For cata- 
iogue write, W. 0. PALMER, Dean, Box 901, Winwa» Lake, Ind. 





The Temple University "Piisieiphis, 


Normal School of Physical Training. A thorough 
course for i? and women in scientific phys- 
ical training. repares them to teach and con- 
duct classes in this subject. Well equipped gym- 
nasium where practical work is conducted under 
best instructors. Day and evening classes. Good 
boarding places obtained for out-of-town students, 
53 other courses. For catalogue address Dept. C. 


Russell H. Conwell, President 


The Danville School 


FOR BOYS Danville, Va. 


A new school under experienced management, 
beautifully situated and equipped to do the best grade 
of work at a moderate coct. odern buildings in the 
country, a half mile from the corporate limits. 
Preparation for the universities or for business life. 
Hiome and tuition $300. Session opens September 
15th. Write for information. 


WM. HOLMES DAVIS, Principal. 











On10, Oberlin, Box T 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. New courses in History and Science. 
New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-sixth year begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For catalogue apply to John Fisher Peck, Principal. 





Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 
water. Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs. 8. N, 
BARKER, Piincipais, Drawer841,Washington,D.v. 
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THE SINS OF THE SHOEMAKER 


(Coneluded from Page 7) 
by curved pieces of wood, heavy leather or | 


to immortalize has been as generous in its 

roportions as it is graceful and vigorous in 
its cutlines. And yet we can bring the 
blush of shame or the red hue of embarrass- 
ment to even the manliest cheek by jeering 
at the size of his feet, if they happen to 
exceed the arbitrary limits of decency — 
No. 9. A big, well-grown body should 
have a big, weil-grown foot if it is to be 
really vigorous and efficient. 

Though every one will admit that shoes 
should be worn loose, the difficulty lies in 
the standard of looseness. Practically, 
with most of us, if on putting on a new shoe 
we can force our foot into it without too 
much effort, and without positive discom- 
fort, we think it is loose enough, and pro- 
ceed to “ break it in.’’ It would be much 
more accurate if we applied that term to 
the foot instead of the shoe. 

Now consider, just for a moment, pre- 
cisely what the function of the foot is, and 
we can see at once how inadequate both of 


| these standards are. In the first place, the 








| foot is not flat, but arched for a perfectly 


obvious mechanical reason —to give elastic- 
ity to the gait, and to lessen the jar to the 
body and head. The only way in which an 
arch can give elasticity is by expanding, as 
illustrated in the familiar carriage spring. 
You might just as well put an ordina 
carriage spring in a rigid frame whic 
pressed upon it firmly at both ends and 
then expect it to ‘‘give,’’ or spring, as to 
expect the foot to work properly in a shoe 
which doesn’t give it at least three-quarters 
of an inch of leeway or expansion in — 
and half an inch for expansion in width. 
In other words, your great toe, when your 
foot is simply resting on the ground with- 
out any weight upon it, ought to be at 
least three-quarters of an inch short of the 
tip of your shoe, but an inch ‘is better. 
Another way to test it is to throw the weight 
firmly forward upon the foot, as if in the 
act of stepping off, and see whether there is 
the slightest sensation of contact at the end 
of the toe. There should be at least a 
quarter, and better a half, inch of leeway 
when the foot is also in this position. This 
length requirement is not such a difficult 
matter to secure, either from yourself or 
from your shoedealer or shoemaker, for 
the reason that the latter realizes now that 
one of the best ways to make a foot look 
slim and pretty is to increase its length in 
proportion to its breadth. So that, asa 
rule, you will not have to fight ver 
vigorously in order to get a shoe which is 
adequate in point of length. 

When, however, it comes to the other 
expansion requirement of adequate width, 
then the battle is on in earnest. Not only 
will the average salesman insist upon show- 
ing you his idea of a “‘ pretty”’ shoe for your 
particular form of pedal extremity, and 
warn you that corns and blisters and all 
sorts of things will chafe upon your feet if 
they slide about in the shoes, but the 
average shoemaker can neither be induced 
nor intimidated to give you a shoe which 
has width unless threatened with acurt 
refusal to accept the first pair of shoes 
which he makes for you which do not come 
up to your standard of comfort. 


Why the Foot is Arched 


It is not fair, however, to blame him, or 
the salesman, for they know perfectly well 
that, whatever you may say about comfort 
and common-sense, in your heart of hearts 
you would like better than anything else a 
shoe that will make your foot look pretty 
according to fashionable standards; and 
that at least three-quarters of us—present 
company always excepted, of course—will 
come back and abuse them if our comfort- 
able shoe settles into an ungraceful shape, 
or shows wrinkles. 

As we have already seen, the shorter 
the foot the weaker its leverage upon the 
ground, and the higher the heel the more 
seriously and radically the balance of the 
entire body is disturbed. Nobody outside 
of an institution for the feeble-minded, or 
ultra-fashionable circles, would for a mo- 
ment defend the high heel on rational or 
hygienic grounds. Closely related with the 
height of the heel and, indeed, as the only 
excuse for the existence even of a low one, 
is the question of maintaining the arch of 
thefoot. Thisisimportant. But it should 
be done from above, not below. 


The business of the arch of the foot is to 
‘“‘give.” And no matter how high it is kept, 


metal in the sole of the shoe, its usefulness 
is destroyed if these resist in any marked 
degree its descent. As a matter of fact, 
the arch of the foot is best and most 
beautifully developed in children who have 
never worn shoes at all, or only flat or 
‘‘spring-heeled”’ shoes, in sandal-wearing 
peoples and in savages. Nature built the 
arch of the foot in the first place, and can 
be trusted to take care of it, if not inter- 
fered with toe much. And it is supported 
naturally by the crosswise tension of a 
group of muscles on the front and the back 
of the leg proper (the shin, and deep 
muscles of the calf); and, in addition, from 
before backward, by the long and short 


flexors, or benders, of the toes, which run | 


across its under surface from heel to ball 
of foot, like a bowstring across the arch 
of a bow. Let alone, it is one of the most 
beautifully elastic, yielding and resilient 
arches, in proportion to its strength, in the 
animal world. But every attempt to 
“support it” mechanically from low 
interferes with this bowstring and elastic 
suspension action. Even in the distressing 
and disabling condition known as “flat 
foot,” or ‘‘broken arch,” when this su 


| 





t 
| 
| 
| 


porting curve is lowered or broken and the | 
weight of the body thrown right down upon | 


the ground through the instep, while metal 
and other supports in the instep of the shoe 
are valuable as a temporary relief, yet, 
nowadays, we do not dream of depending 
upon them for permanent results; but, on 
the contrary, vigorously and systematically 
exercise the foot in outward rolling and 
other movements, to tone up these muscles 
and bring the arch into its normal condi- 
tion of elastic suspension once more, at the 
same time toning up the general muscular 
and systemic vigor of the patient and 
relieving the feet of any abnormal and 
excessive strain, and particularly from pro- 
longed standing. Unless we can restore the 


muscular tone we fail of a permanent cure. | " 3 
| and Scientific Schools. Gymnasium, with swimming 


Proper Shape for Shoes 


Now comes the puzzlin: 
debated question of the shape of the shoe. 
After much and wrathful debate, authori- 
ties are —_ well agreed that this should 
be as nearly literally ‘‘ foot-form”’ as possi- 
ble, with the additional three-quarters of 
an inch to an inch in length, and at least 
half an inch in breadth to allow for ex- 
pansion under pressure. The chief point of 
disagreement is as to the shape of the toe, 
one school holding that it should continue 
forward the natural outward slope of the 
sides of the foot from instep to ball, ending 
in a broad, shovel-shaped, square toe; the 
other holding that, after adequate and 
proper breadth has been attained across 
the ball of the foot, the outer border of the 
shoe may then be diverted to run parallel 
with the line of the ends of toes in moderate 
expansion. The peas balance of opinion 
inclines more and more toward the latter 
shape, for two reasons. First, that it is 
becoming recognized that our two feet are 
to be considered each as lateral ends of 
one transverse arch or support, and that we 
do not rest in either walking or standing 
upon the flat breadth of the sole, but upon 
a broad curved line extending from the 
heel behind along the outer side of the foot 
and slanting across the ball of the toes to 
the great or inner toe. What we need, 
then, for firm and graceful support in our 
shoes are two broad, gently curving arches, 
about two to three inches wide, with their 
convexities toward each other, and all the 
sole which extends out in front of the ends 
of the toes is pure waste material, as far as 
actual utility is concerned. The other 
consideration cenfirms this position even 
more strongly, inasmuch as it points out 
that when we walk naturally we do not 
thrust each foot straight forward in the 
direct line in which we wish to go, after the 
fashion of the celebrated ‘‘goose-step”’ of 
the German Army. But that we swing it 
first outward, then forward, then inward, 
rotating, in fact, our body around the hip- 
joint of the foot that rests upon the ground. 
In other words, the natural mode of 
progress of the human body is a series of 
short, concentric, half-paraliel curves, each 
of about a quarter of a circle in degree — 
the gait, in fact, which an extra width of the 
hips, or an excessive amount of adipose, or 
lack of muscular vigor converts by exag- 
geration into the ungainly ‘‘ waddle.” 





and the much- | 
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Bordentown Military Institute 


NEWJERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 
b fe first aim of school life here is the building of 


character. We are endeavoring to make Borden- 
town Military Institute unexcelled in the training 
boys—to give them that mental, physical, and 
moral equipment which will fit them for the work 
of the world. ree courses — Scientific, Classical, 
and English. No compromise on liquor, hazing, or 
tobacco. Write for illustrated book and school 
paper. immer camp in Ontario woods, Can: 
Rev.T.H. LANnpon, A.M., D.D., Principal 
Lieut.-Col, T. D, LANDon, Commandant 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban 
Na iran 
YOUNG 























Crownsone 
of the most 
beautiful 
heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view ot the river. An 
ideal union of home and school life. ‘Thorough methods. 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of art 
and science of New York, yet environed by the most 
beautiful surroundings and beneficial influences. Col- 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special courses; all 
departments. For itustrates circular, address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 727 


RVIN School 


For Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Only 25 miles from New York. Exceptionally 
well-fitted in teaching staff and general equip- 
ment to give thorough preparation for Colleges 

















pool, Athletic field. 1100 feet altitude. Address 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 928. 


. eye 
Kirkwood Military Academy 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 

When selecting a school for your boy the coming 
year, don’t fail to consider the merits of this deservedly 
popular academy. Well located; well equipped; strong 
faculty; individual work; teaches boys to be manly. 
Twenty-seventh year opens Sept. 16th. Catalog free. 

COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, A. M., President. 


Chattanooga College of Law 
Law Department of the ity of Two- 


University 5 
year course leading to the degree of LL B., and 
a:imission to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty ef 14 members. Terms 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Next term begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C. RB. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 


? ~ Annapolis, 

ST. JOHN S COLLEGE, Maryland. 
Established 1696, Classical and scientific courses 
leading to degrees. Designated by the U. S. Gov, as 
one of the six leading military colleges. Also Pre- 
paratory School for boys. Military department under 


army officer. Terms $300. THOMAS FELL, LL.D. 


Grand River Institute 


Thorough work. Home surroundings, Co-educational 
College preparatory, Music, Art, and Commercial Courses, 
77th year opens Sept. 15, $150 per year. Large en- 
dowment makes this possible. Catalogue and references. 
EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal,Austinburg,Ohio 




















WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL (°"%."" 


For Girls and Young Ladies White 
RITE FOR CATALOGUE House 


w 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE $22.9 


beautiful College Home for Girls and Young Women, after highest 

Virginia Standards. Students from 20States. Preparatory, Advanced, 

and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Five Buildings. 

Gymnasium. Social Training. 46th Year- k. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Pres., Box 210, Petersburg, Virginia 
a 








BLACKSTONE, VA. 
A school for the sons of 


HOGE MILITARY (f. eaae 
ACADEMY Classical, Scientific courses. Certificate 

accepted at Universities. One teacher 
for every ten boys. Refined Christian home. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for athletics. For catalog address the Superintendent. 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Year Book on request. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4051 Wisco: sin Ave. 








} Union Springs- 
The Oakwood Seminary [20,277 
End d d ional boarding school for college preparation, 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty. Board 
and Tuition §250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B., Principal 











icine Via 


Reraicneg: 























CHARLESTON, S. C. 
One of the oldest and best known military schocls in 
the South, with a course of studies as varied-and as 


broad as any college. Unexcelled in its military 
training and scholastic work. Diplomas admit to 
post-graduate courses at the greater universities. 
Graduates are qualified for admission to the United 
States Army. A commodious and finely equipped 
gymnasium recently constructed. For illustrated 
catalogue of this famous military school, address 


The Superintendent. 


CLVER Military Academy 
Culver, Indiana 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Boys find the military life at Culver fasci- 
nating and full of interest. The cavalry 
feature appeals especially to them, and 
many are the interesting features 
of rough riding 
performed. The 
course offers thor- 
ough preparation 
foreithercollege or 
business life. All 
the unusual features 
of Culver's unique 
course are described 
in a beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue, sent 
free. Address 


The Saperintendent 
Calver, Indiana 




























Notre Dame of Maryland 


College for Women and Preparatory 
School for Girls. Regular and Elective 
Courses. Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, a society devoted exclu- 
sively to educational work. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings, locatec in a beautiful 
park of 65 acres. Outdovr exercises— 
tennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, etc. 
Catalogue upon application. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 





for terms and catalogue A-6. 


M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 











THE MISSES SPAIDS SCHOOL for Girls 


3142 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
College preparatory and finishing courses. Domestic Science, 
Music, Art. Certificate admits without examination to the leading 
colleges. Attractive home life. Early application _is necessary. 


Catalogue on request. The MISSES SPAIDS, Principals. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., President. 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium. For 
information address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Ohio Conservatory of Music 


Offers unrivalled opportunities for the study of Music, Dramatic 
Art, Painting. Faculty of specialists. Delightful home life. 
Students may enter at any time. il term September 15. Fifty 
scholarship or catal address MRS. E. C. GRANINGER, 
Directress, 227 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
buildings. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH .Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 Dartmouth St., Boston ,Mass. 


COTTEY The Leading Missouri College and 
9 for Young Women 
—comccmneal COnpervabeny seme Scone 
Under management of founder 24 years. Large enrollment. 
Extraordinary methods. Phenomenal results. Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Select patronage. Ideal Christian home. 
Reasonable rates. Address MRS.V. A. C. STOCKARD, President. 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Conway Hall OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
Founded 1783. Prepares thoroughly for any college or technical 
school. Athletic field and well ii d i Rates $300. 





GEORGE EDWARD REED, President. For particulars apply 
to W. A. HUTCHISON, A. M., Head Master, Box 24. 


New Haven Normal School 
of Gymnastics 307 York Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
sage opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 


L I B E RT LADIES’ COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MO. 
14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 
Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 


American Mozart Conservatory. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest. 
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THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Portlaw was so innocently delighted 
with the idea which bore Malcourt’s stamp 
of authority that young Mrs. Malcourt 
found it difficult to refuse; and a few 
moments later, armed with a friendly but 
cautious note, he climbed laboriously 
aboard a h chestnut hack, sat there 
doubtfully while a groom made all fast and 
tight for heavy weather, then, with a groan, 
set spurs to his mount, and went pounding 
away through the forest, upon diplomacy 
intent. ; 

Hamil, walking about the lawns in the 
sunshine, saw him come careering past, 
making heavy weather of it, and smiled in 
salute; Shiela on a rustic ladder, pruning- 
knife in hand, gazed over her garden wall 


| until the woods swallowed rotund rider and 


steed. Asshe turned to descend her glance 


| fell upon Hamil, who was crossing the lawn 


directly below. For a moment they looked 
at one another without sign of recognition; 
then, scarcely aware of what she did, she 
made him a carelessly gay salute with her 
pruning-knife, clinging to the ladder with 
the other hand in sheer fear of falling, so 
suddenly unsteady her limbs and body. 

He went directly toward her; and she, 
her knees scarcely supporting her, mounted 
the last rung of the ladder and seated her- 
self sidewise on the top of the wall, looking 
down at him, leaning on one arm. 

“It is nice to see how out,’’ she said, as 
he came to the foot of the sunny wall. ‘“‘ Do 

ou really feelasthinasyoulook? .. . 
Thad a letter from your aunt to-day askin 
an outsider’s opinion of your condition, an 
now I’ll be able to give it. . . . You 
do look pathetically thin—but I sha’n’t tell 
her that. . . . If you are tired stand- 
ing up you may come into my garden 
where there are some very agreeable 
benches. . . I would like to have 
you come if you care to.” 

She herself scarcely knew what she was 
saying; smile, voice, animation were 
forced; the havoc of his illness stared at 
her from his sharp cheek-bones, thin, 
bloodless hands, eyes still slow in turning, 
listless, heavy-lidded. 

‘‘T thought, perhaps, you would come to 
call,’ he said listlessly. 

She flushed. 

“*You did come, once?”’ 

‘é Yes.”’ 

“You did not come again while I was 
conscious, did you?” 

fi oO ” 


He passed Kis thin hand across eyes and 
forehead. 

She folded her arms under her breast 
and hung far over the shadow-dappled wall, 
half-screened in young vine-leaves. Over 
her pink sunbonnet and dainty shoulders 
the hot spring sunshine fell; her face was 
in shadow; his, under the full glare of the 
unclouded sky, every ravage starkly re- 
vealed. And she could not turn her fas- 
cinated gaze or crush out the swellin 
tenderness that closed her throat to speec 
and set her eyes glimmering. 

The lids closed slowly; she leaned there 
without a word, living through in the space 
of a dozen pulse-beats the agony and 
sweetness of the past; then laid her flushed 
cheek on her arms and opened her eyes, 
looking at him in silence. 

But he dared not sustain her gaze, and 
took refuge from it in a forced gayety, 
comnerns his peogpenmnnes to the return 
of Ulysses where me Art, that respect- 
able old Haus-Frau, awaited him in a 
rocking-chair, chastely preoccupied with 
her tatting, while rival architects squatted 
anxiously around her, urging their claims 
to a dead man’s shoes. 

She strove to smile at him and to speak 
calmly: ‘‘ Will you come in? I have fin- 
ished the vines and presently I’m going to 
dig. Wait a moment’’—looking behind 
her and searching with one tentative foot 
for the ladder—‘‘I will have to let you in 


A moment later she met him at the grille 
and flung it wide, holding out her hand in 
welcome with a careless frankness not 
quite natural—nor was the nervously 
vigorous handshake, nor the laughter, 
light as a breeze, leaving her breathing fast 
and unevenly with the hue of excitement 
deepening on lip and cheek. 

So, the handshaking safely over, and 
chatting together in a tone louder and more 
animated than usual, they walked down 
the moist gravel path together—the ex- 
treme width of the path apart. 





_ ‘I think,” she said, considering the ques- 
tion, with small head tipped sideways, 
‘that you had better sit on this bench be- 
cause the paint is dry, and besides, I can 


talk to you here and dig up these seedling | 


larkspurs at the same time.” 
, o on’t you want me to do some weed- 
ing?” 

‘With pleasure, when you are a little 
stronger ——”’ 

“T’m all right now —— 

He stood looking seriously at the bare 
flower-bed along the wall where amber 
shoots of peonies were feathering out into 
palmate grace, and older larkspurs had 

ushed up into fringed mounds of green 
oliage. 

She had knelt down on the bed’s edge, 
trowel in hand, pink sunbonnet fallen 
back een and with blade and gloved 
fingers she began transferring the irrespon- 
sible larkspur seedlings to the confines of 
their proper spheres, patting each frail 
little plant into place caressingly. 

And he was thinking of her as he had 
last seen her—on her knees at the edge of 
another bed, her hair fallen unheeded as 
her sunbonnet hung now, and the small 
hands clasping, twisting, very busy with 
their agony—as busy as her gloved fingers 
were now, restlessly in motion among the 
thickets of living green. 

“Tell me,’”’ she said, not looking back 
over her shoulder, ‘‘it must be heavenly to 
be out-of-doors in.” 

‘It is rather ~ el he assented. 

‘Did you—they said you had dreadful 
visions. Did you?” 

He laughed. ‘‘Some of them were ab- 
surd, Shiela; the most abominably gro- 
tesque creatures came swarming and 
crowding around the bed—faces without 
bodies—creatures that grew while I looked 
at them, swelling to gigantic proportions. 
Oh, it was a merry carnival —— 

Neither spoke. Her back was toward 
him as she knelt there very much occupied 
with her straying seedlings in the cool 
shade of the wall. 

Jonquils in heavy golden patches 
stretched away into sun-flecked perspec- 
tive, broken by the cool silver-green of iris 
thickets and the white star-clusters of nar- 
cissus nodding under sprays of bleeding- 
heart. 

The air was sweet with the scent of late 
apple-bloom and lilac, and Hamil, brood- 
ing there on his bench in the sun, clasped 
his thin hands over his walking-stick and 
bent his head to the fragrant memories of 
Calypso’s own perfume—the lilac-odor of 
china-berry in bloom under the Southern 
stars. 

He drew his breath sharply, raising his 
head —because this sort of thing would not 
do to begin life with again. 

“* How is Louis?”’ he asked in a pleasantly 
deliberate voice. 

The thing had to be said sooner or later. 
They both knew that. It was over now, 
with no sign of effort, nothing in his voice 
or manner to betray him. Fortunately for 
him her face was turned away —fortunately 
for her, too. 

There was a few moments’ silence; the 
trowel, driven abruptly into the earth to 
the hilt, served as a prop for her clinched 
hand. 

“*T think — Louis—is very well,” she said. 

‘*He is remaining permanently with Mr. 
Portlaw?’”’ 

“*T think so.” 


” 





“‘T hope it will be agreeable for you— | 


both.” 

“It is a very beautiful country.” 
rose to her slender, graceful height and sur- 
veyed her work: “A pretty country, a 
pretty house and garden,” she said steadily. 
“‘ After all, you know, that is the main 
thing in this world.” 

se hat? ” 

‘‘Why, an agreeable environment; isn’t 
it?” 


She turned smilingly, walked to the | 


bench and seated herself. 

“Your environment promises to be a 
little lonely at times,”’ he ventured. 

“Oh, yes. But I rather like it when it’s 


not overpopulated. There will be a great | 


deal for me to do in my garden—teaching 
young plants self-control.” 

‘Gardens freeze up, Shiela.” 

“Yes, that is true.” 

“But ps have good shooting ——”’ 

‘“‘T will never again draw trigger on any 
living thing!” 


She | 
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THE SATURDAY 


“What? The girl who ——’ 
“No girl now—a woman ore can never 
ee herself to inflict death.” 
y? 
“You were too néar it. I know better 


“You rather astonish me?” he said, 
pretending amusement. 

She sat very still, thoughtful eyes roam- 
ing, then rested her chin on her hand, 
dropping one knee over the other to sup- 
port her elbow. And he saw the sensitive 
mouth droop a little, and the white lids 
drooping, too, until the lashes rested on the 
bloom of the curved cheek. So he had 
seen her often, silent, absent-minded, 
thoughts astray ‘amid some blessed day- 
dream in that golden fable they had lived 
—and died in. 

She said, as though to herself: ‘A child 
—yes. But how can a woman slay? . 

I think those who have ever been victims 

= pain never desire to inflict it again on 
living thing. 

: "She looked up humbly, searching his 

face. 

‘You know it has become such a dread- 
ful thing to me—the pa, pwr x hy for pain 
and death. . . . It is horrible for hu- 
manity to usurp such a power—to dare 
interfere with life—to mar it, endit! . . 
Children‘do not understand. I was nothing 
more a few months ago. To my intelli- 
gence the shallow arguments of those 
takers of life called sportsmen were suffi- 
cient. I supposed that, because almost all 
the little aliven of the wild were doomed 
to die by violence, sooner or later, the 
— death I offered was pardonable on 

e score of mercy.’ She shook her 
head. ‘Why death and ‘pain exist I do 
= know; e who deals them must know 


w 
he said, surprised at her seriousness: 
‘Right or wrong, a matter of taste cannot 


argue 

‘‘A matter of taste! Every fibre of me 
rebels at the thought of death—of inflict- 
ing it on anything. God knows how I 
could have done it when I had so much of 
happiness myself!” She swung around 
toward him 

**Sooner or later what remains to sa 
between us must be said, Ga I thin 
the time is now—here in my garden—in the 
clear daylight of the young summer. . 

You have that last letter of my girlhood? ” 

“‘T burned it.” 

“T have every letter you ever wrote me. 
They are in my desk upstairs. The desk is 
not locked.” 

‘‘Had you not better destroy them?” 

fi Wh ? ” 

‘*As you wish,” he said, looking at the 
ground. 

‘One keeps the letters of the dead,” she 
said; “‘your youth and mine”—she ‘made 
a little gesture downward as though 
smoothing a grave. 

They were very unwise, sitting there in 
the pn M+ side by side, tremendously 
impressed with the catastrophe of life and 
with each other—still young enough to be 
in earnest, to take life and each other with 
that awesome finality which is the blessed 
privilege of youth. 

She spoke with conviction of the mock- 
ery of life, of wisdom and its sadness; he 
looked upon the world in all the serious 
disillusion of youth and saw it strewn with 

the fragments of their wrecked happiness. 

They were very emotional, very un- 
happy, very, very much in love; but the 
truly pathetic part of it all lay in her inno- 
cent conviction that a marriage witnessed 
by the world was a sanctuary within the 
circle of which neither she nor he had any 
reason to fear each other or themselves. 

The thing was done; hope slain. 

They, the mourners, might now meet 
in sbery to talk together over the dead— 
suffer together among the graves of com- 
mon memories, sadly tracing, reverently 
marking with epitaphs a me grote the 
tombs which held the dead days of their 
youth. 

Youth believes; Age is the skeptic. So 
they did not know that, as Nature abhors a 
vacuum, "pen cannot long tolerate the 
vacuity of grief. Rose-vines, cut to the 
roots, climb the higher. No checking ever 
killed a passion. Just now her inexperience 
was driving her into platitudes. 

‘*Dear Garry,” she said gently, “‘it is 
such happiness to talk to you like this; to 
know that you understand.” 

There is a regulation forbidding pris- 
oners to converse upon the subject of their 
misdemeanors, but neither he nor she 
| seemed to be aware of it. 


EVENING POST 


Moreover, she was truly convinced that | 
certain | 


no nun in cloister was as hopeless! 
of safety from world and flesh and devil as 


was her heart and its meditations, under 


the wgis of admitted wedlock. 
She looked down at the ring she wore, 
and a faint shiver passed over her. 
“You are going to Mrs. Ascott?” 


““Yes, to make her a Trianon and a 


smirking little park. I can’t quarrel with 


. my bread and butter, but I wish people 


would let these woods alone 


She sat very teed and thoughtful, hands | 


¢ on her 
“*So you are colle ng to Mrs. Ascott,” she 
wuntia. And, still thoughtful: ‘‘I am so 
fond of Alida Ascott. She is very 
sak fly isn’t she?” 
” he said absently. 


“Don t you think 30?” ~ warmly. 

**T never met her but once.’ 

She was considering him, the knuckle of 
one forefinger resting against her chin in an 
pe mead childish attitude of thoughtful per- 
plexi 


Gar 
een out of abstracti mn. 

“There—at Mrs. Ascott’s 

“Oh, I don’t know— pon I suppose.” 

“Not longer ?”’ 

“*T can’t tell, Shiela.” 

Young Mrs. Malcourt fell silent, eyes on 
the ground, one knee loosely c over 
the other, and her small foot swinging 
gently above its shadow on the gravel. 

Some details in the eternal scheme of 
things were troubling her already; for one, 
the liberty of this man to come and go at 
will, and the dawning perception of her 
own chaining. 

It was curious, too, to be sitting here so 
belo beside him, and realize that she had 

belonged to him so absolutely —remember- 
ing the thousand thrilling intimacies that 
bound them immortally together—and 
now to be actually so isolated, so beyond 
his reach, so alone, so miserably certain of 
her soul’s safety ! ‘ nd now, for 
the first time, she missed the pleasures of 
fear—the exquisite trepidation that lay in 
unsafety—the blessed thrill of peril warn- 
ing her to avoid his eyes, his touch, his— 
yes, his lips. 

She stones’ uneasily at him, a slow side 
gaze, and met his eyes. 

Her heart had begun beating faster; a 
glow grew in her veins; she closed her eyes, 
sitting there surprised—not y et frightened. 

Time throbbed on; ri i. motionless, 
she endured the pulsing silence while the 


blood quickened till bo A and limbs 
seemed burning, and suddenly from meat 
to throat the tension tightened as though a 


cry, echoing within her, was being strang ed. 
‘Perhaps you had better— —go ——”’ she 
man wie?” to say. 


She looked down at her restless fingers 
interlacing, too confused to be actually 
afraid of herself or him. 

What was there to fear? What occult 
uneasiness was haunting them? Where 
_— lie any peril now? How could the 
battle begin again when all was quiet alon 


the firing line—quiet with the quiet o 
death? Do dead memories surge up into 
furies? Can dead hopes burn again? Is 


there any resurrection for the insurgent 
assions of the ast laid forever under the 

n of wedloc The fear within her 
Gulity, to ~ee aie B a proud incre- 

ulit 

Of the degradation of love she had now 
learned a little—enough to be aware of it, 
coldly aloof from curiosity concerning it. 
To her it remained an incomprehensible 
truth—an abstract fact, foreign to the 
understanding, and which could never con- 
cern the little world in which she lived, nor 
touch her interest even indirectly. 

To her it was not even lawless, not even 
shameful; only something indefinitely dis- 
agreeable which hovered over the distant 
tragedies of that outer world of people 
which to her was as far away as the burned- 
out stars. 

And now she felt S. calm reaction as 
though, unbidden, an ugly dream, passing, 
had shadowed her unawakened senses for a 
moment and away 


As long as they lived there was nothing to | 


be done. Endurance could cease only with 
death. What was there to fear? she asked 
herself, waiting half contemptuously for an 
answer. But her unknown self had now 
subsided into the obscurity from whence 
=. 99 The Phantom of the Future was 
i 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


~ How long are you to remain there, | 


July 18,1908 
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O. MAY, 166 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


A few live agents wanted. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


The largest selling brand of 


Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


In the world. 
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Spare-l ime Work for Boys 


ITH vacation partly over and pocket-money getting low, 

most boys are looking for a chance to eam money. THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST provides not only the chance but 
the capital with which any boy with a little ‘‘ginger’” can make 
a lot of money. The best of it is that, when school opens, the 
work can be carried night along on Friday afternoons and on 
Saturdays. In fact, that is all the time that is required now. 


We Want 1000 New Boys 
At Once to Act as Agents 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


We will send the first week’s supply of 10 copies without any charge 
whatever to be sold at 5c each; after that, all that are required at the 
wholesale price. The work is easy. No money required to start. 


We take all the risk. 


: ; h month 
in Extra Cash Prizes 7.20") 
e good work. A part of the July prize money is reserved for those 


who start next week. If you are willing to try it, we are willing to 
have you do so. We will send the first week’s supply with full instructions including a booklet 
written by some of our most successful boys telling how they work. 


Boy Division, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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TO YOU -WHO BAKE 
a. 35 Over a Million American Maids, Housewives and Bakers can 
~ testify to perfect satisfaction in using GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. It never fails 
to make the most of your baking ability. 
A recent test by the’ United States Experimental Station proves 
that i, every One Dollar you expend on white flour,you will obtain as much. 


energy as for every Nine Dollars expended on other miscellaneous food products. 


. Use more GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Obtain more energy —- Save money 


WASH BURN-CROSBY''S 
G OLD 


MEDAL FLOUR 


Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 









